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CRomance 
! of the Caribbean 


Down in the Spanish Main, where today really 

crosses the threshold of yesterday, these quaint 

old towns built by the Spanish Dons lie dreaming in the 
genial tropic sun. The charm of their balconied streets 
has only mellowed with, the centuries. Their white build 
ings clustered about some snug little harbor, where Kidd 
gm organ once found shelter, frequently bear the scars 
M@Mounters back in the brave days of their youth. 
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DO YOU TRAVEL 
ONLY | 
by BOOK and CHART 2 


R do books and charts launch the desire to 
follow the nomad’s trail to other lands with 
their rich lore of romance and adventure? 
Just a short sail from New York or New 
Orleans lie the colorful lands of the Caribbean. 
Havana invites you to revel, Santiago to see 
and dream...Kingston and Port Antonio beckon 
from their Jamaican palm bower...Cristobal 
welcomes you to the Panama Canal Zone. In 
mountainous Costa Rica is fascinating old Port 
Limon; in Colombia, Santa Marta, Puerto 


Colombia, and legend-haunted Cartagena; in 


ancient Guatemala, Puerto Barrios, and Gua- 
temala City; in British Honduras, Belize; and 
in orchid-tinted Spanish Honduras, Puerto 
Castilla, and Tela. 

The Great White Fleet are in their own home 
waters in the Caribbean—the only ships in the 
world built exclusively for tropical cruising. 
Sailings twice weekly from New York, three 
times weekly from New Orleans. First class 
passengers only. Cruises, 9 to 24 days, all ex- 
penses included—shore motor trips, hotel, and 
railroad accommodations. Write for booklet to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 16238, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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re than a transition from winter to summer 
happy revelation in fashionable travel, tak- 
you South on a big, modern steamer, sur- 
nded by charming fellow-voyagers, and 
ertaining you royally every mile of the way. 
chestras. Dancing. Deck Sports. Daily Radio 
. 9 Direct express service New York to 
ami. Daily overnight service between Miami 
1 Havana, January to April. Attractive all- 
ense New York-Miami-Havana Tours. Also 
weekly service New York to Jacksonville, 
ing at Charleston. Automobiles carried on 
steamers. For complete information apply 


» Fifth Ave., Pier 36 North River, New 
k, N. Y., or any authorized Tourist Agent. 


TO MIAMI 
HAVANA 


The Peacocked 


Mediterranean 


ON’T mourn because your 
favorite winter beach is 
swamped with rank outsiders 
wearing ghastly clothes. &% 

Join the international set in their newest 

playground, North Africa. % Forty-six smart 

“Transat” hotels, Moorish palaces with French 

chefs. % Marvelous motor roads that never 

heard of speed limits. & The Sahara in a 
12-wheeled Renault! &% Cities that haven’t 

changed in a thousand years... Marakech, 

Kairouan, Constantine, Fez, Carthage...where 

France and Africa have pooled their thrills. 


Cross “the longest gangplank in the world” 
to Paris afloat...on the ‘‘Ile de France’’, the 
“Paris” or the “France’’. ¥ Spend FIVE gay 
days with people to whom the right frock, 
the right word and the only transatlantic 
French cuisine are a matter of course. ¥ 
Calling at Plymouth for England...then le 
Havre and the three-hour boat-train for 
Paris... overnight to Marseilles... twenty- 

four hours across the Sapphire Mediter- 
ranean on a French Liner to Algiers. 


The “‘France”’ makes four Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruises, each a golden 
month, leaving New York January 11, 

February 12, March 15 and April 25. 


Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent, or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 
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FOR WINTER HOLIDAYS 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB WEST INDIES CRUISES 
ON THE NEW ”“STATENDAM ” 


Thousands on thousands will go to the West Indies this winter. They 
will visit Havana, Panama,Jamaica, Porto Rico, Caracas, and a dozen 
other cities and islands. They will find bright skies and golden sunlight, 
strange and fascinating cities that are Spanish and French and English 
and Dutch —a perfect setting for a winter holiday. 


But the truly discriminating travelers will find more. Those who 
consider carefully the way they travel—-who know the famous limited 
trains and the top-notch hotels of America and Europe —these expe- 
rienced travelers willsail on the new ‘‘Statendam’’—and they wvill find 
their days at sea as fascinating as those spent in the lively Caribbean cities. 
For the “‘ Statendam”’ is the largest ship to make a West Indies Cruise 
this winter,and the newest. She has been in service only since last April. 
She was built by the Holland-America Line especially for that small 
group of trans-Atlantic travelers who demand not merely all the com- 
forts and luxuries, but expect also an atmosphere of genuine smartness. 
This winter, under charter to Raymond-Whitcomb, the “Statendam”’ 
will bring new luxuries and satisfactions to VWest Indies Cruises. 


MID-WINTER CRUISES 


January Cruise....... January 9 to January 25 
February Cruise...... January 29 to February 23 
Second Long Cruise . . February 25 to March 22 
Rates $200 and upward 
Send for our booklet, “THE VVEST INDIES” 
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Other Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 
Round the World Cruise - - January 21 
Mediterannean Cruise - - January 23 
Round South America Cruise - - February 1 
Land Cruises to California and Mexico 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise - - April 8 
North Cape Cruises sailing in June 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


126 NEwsury STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 670 FIFTH AVENUE; New York, 225 FIFTH AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT ST.; Philadelphia, 1601 VWWALNUT ST.; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVEN! 


Detroit, 421 BOOK BUILDING; Los Angeles, 423 WEST FIFTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 POST STREET 
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ue Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. 
One of these restful trips will occupy no more time than 


DOMINGO 


PORTO RICO 


p WAVANA- NASSAU anp LATIN AMERICA 


Fast through service from your home town to these tropic countries easily available for the first time 


Replacing slow and infrequent means of 
travel, America’s finest trains connecting with 
Pan American Airliners, open glorious vistas 
into lands as old as the Spanish Conquest. 
Procure “through-tickets” at your nearest 
important railway offic -e, and enjoy in unbroken 
luxury a journey bridging four centuries of 
“7” history. Glide easily over ruined 
Maya templesand pyramids—into the 
heart of mysterious Haiti—through 


PAA 


usually give to your southern visit. You will find it packed 
1 memories for a lifetime. 
even airliners daily from Miami to Havana, daily service to 
sau—these increased schedules have been made to satisfy a 
wing demand for trips to two of the most delightful winter 
yrts in the western world. 


from CHICAGO— 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan... . Ly. 2:45 p.m, 
Flamingo .. . Ly, 10:00 a.m, 


from ST. LOUIS— 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:00 p.m. 
Floridan... . Ly. 6:20 p.m, 


TAKE THESE 
FAMOUS TRAINS 


Through service: train to plane 
transfer at Miami—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 


Havana Special . Ly, 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m, 
Florida Special, Ly. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 
43 hours to Havana and Naszau: 
Everglades. . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


Connecting at Brownsville 
for Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


6% hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. BR. K. 
Crescent Lid,—-Southern Ry, 


12,000 Miles of Passenger Airways. Through countries where 
travel has been infrequent, slow and difficult, Pan American 
Airways now carry passengers in comfort, providing 12,000 miles 
of travel luxury. For the first time in history, the United States 
is linked with its Latin neighbors of North, Central and South 
America, with a speedy service comparable to that offered by 
the finest passenger trains. 

wery Pan American Airliner: Is multi-motored. 
Carries two pilots, radio operator and a steward. 
Communicates by radio with two airports at 3-minute 
intervals. Has wide aisles, restful seats, clear-vision 
windows, modern toilet facilities. 

For tickets and information, apply to your railroad ticket 
offices or to the principal travel bureaus. To avoid disappoint- 
ment, make reservations well advance. ergs 

A leaflet on the Lindbergh Circle 
and Maya cities is now in preparation 
and will be sent upon request. 


from CHICAGO— 


51 hours to Mexico City: 
La Salle... . Ly, 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special.Lv. 11:45 a.m, 


from ST. LOUIS— 
44 hours to Mexico City: 
Sunshine Special,Lv. 6:30 p.m, 


TRANSFER TO THESE 
P.A.A. AIRLINERS 


at MIAMI 


Seven daily Airliners to Havana. 

Daily service to Nassau. 

Tri-weekly (Mon. Wed. Fri.) to Cuba, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto Kico, 


Beyond Porto Kico-—weekly service to 
Virgin, Windward, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Dutch 
Guiana. 

Tri-weekly (Tues. Thurs. Sat.) to 
Cuba, British Hondoras, lLonduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Kica, Panama, 
See Schedule. 

Weekly to North and West Coast of 
South America, 


at BROWNSVILLE 


Daily service to Tampico and Mexico 
City, 

Tri-weekly service to Vera Crum, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Kica, Panama, 

Tri-weekly service to Vera Cruz and 
Merida. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


EXICO :: GUATEMALA :: HONDURAS :: NICARAGUA :: COSTA RICA 
ANAMA zi: CANAL ZFTONE:: S O UOT H AM ERECA 
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From a Drawing by Kent Cri 


BEFORE THE CITADEL OF THE YELLOW FAITH 


From all over Inner Mongolia pilgrims come to the famous monastery of Lama Miao to celebrate the annual festival of 
Ts’am Harefi. The women wear gorgeous costumes of maroon-colored satin adorned with glittering headpieces and 


stomachers of silver, coral and pearls. Some of the two thousand lamas, garbed in robes of rich yellow satin brocade, 
serve as a reception committee; but most of them officiate as high priests, musicians, dancers and devil exterminators. 
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ET into the side of one of the 

mountains near the boundary be- 

tween Chahar and Jehol, in a 
lonely and isolated spot just beyond the 
easternmost reaches of the Gobi 
Desert’s grasping fingers, the Lhasa of 
Inner Mongolia looks out over the hills 
and plains of a land whose religious 
destinies it has ruled since early in the 
eighteenth century. Holy of holies, as 
the earthly abiding place of the Living 
Buddha, citadel of the Yellow Faith 
established by K’ang Hsi, illustrious 
Manchu Emperor of China, it is an im- 
posing edifice standing against an his- 
rical background that calls to mind an empire of far-flung 
pundaries bordering on Siberia and embracing Tibet and Nepal. 


niernational News Photo 

e Tibetan drum, or tom 
1, has a huge handle. 
rdinarily the beater 
pars a headdress resem- 
ing a mop of unkempt 
yellow hair. 


(Before the ‘Throne 


Mongolia’s Citadel of the Yellow Faith—Celebrating the Buddhist Pre- 
Lenten Festival—The Incomparable Pageantry of an Ancient Faith 


DEVIL GODS OF THE FESTIVAL 


of the Living “Buddha 


By LOUISE CRANE 


Loutse Crane has spent nearly a decade in China studying the customs and the culture of 
the people both im the larger cities and in the hinterlands. In addition to many magasine 
and newspaper articles, she is the author of “China in Stgn and Symbol,” a unique con- 


tribution to the voluminous literature on that country. In the following aritcle she describes 
a irip to Lama Miao, the Lhasa of Inner Mongolia, where, as the guest of the Living 


nage ar , : ay es eae ‘ 
Buddha, she witnessed one of the most magnificent religious ceremontes in the Orient. 


—Enprrorrat Norte. 


Yet, for all its impressiveness, actual and suggested, it is known, 
in the speech of the people, simply as Lama Miao (miao meaning 
temple). 

In its numerous buildings are comprised two temples—the Wei 
Cheng Ssu, built by K’ang Hsi, and the Ta Veh Ssu, added by 
his famous grandson, Ch’ien Lung—besides the living quarters 
of its two thousand lamas, and the pontifical residence, constitut- 
ing in itself a small village separated from the rest by nearly a 
mile of country. Here the lama community pursues its existence, 
remote and ingrowing throughout the year, except for the brief 
period of two days. Then, on the fifteenth and sixteenth of the 
sixth moon, or mid-July, Lama Miao wakes suddenly from its 
torpor and galvanizes into an amazing show of action for the 
celebration of the Buddhist pre-Lenten Festival, called Ts’am 
Haren. For this the p:lgrim wends his prayerful way towards 
his Mecca, where, in a series of brilliant ceremonies, the spirits 
of evil are exorcised, and the benign gods themselves take form 
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n gorgeous robes richly embroidered and flashing with color, these grotesque gods, in their animal masks, are awaiting the opening of the Dance of 
he Ten Thousand Devils. Behind them is the marquee of the Living Buddha bearing his crest figuring the sacred spotted deer and the wheel of life. 


Even Devil Gods, no matter how august and terrifying, must eat. 
found seated on the ground at one side of the square. 
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FOOD FOR THE WEARY DANCERS 


© International News Photo, 


When they have wearied themselves in exorcising the spirits of evil they may 
With their masks pushed back nonchalantly on their heads, the dancers reveal themselves 


amiable human beings only too eager for the food which is served them, In the meanwhile other numbers of the program are being execute 


that of a child born at the identical moment, and with cert: 
attendant mystical signs and attributes—as judged by the shz 
of the hands, the eyes, the presence of a swastika on the brez 
the appearance of a lotus bud in the flame of a candle pla 
beside the child, the flowing of milk from the walls of the how 
and so on ad infinitum. As all the requirements are seldom n 
with in any one candidate, three or four are usually selected, a 
their names written on cards, which are deposited in a golc 
casket, most sacred of all temple possessions. Then, in d 
course, ensues a great gathering of high dignitaries of the chur 
Tibetan and Mongolian, in whose presence the drawing, by 1 
Dalai Lama, is made and the fate determined of the child w 


and appear in the open square before the temple. It is, further, 
the occasion for the annual coming together of church and state; 
and last of all, it closes with a great turf event, the Grand Prix 
of Mongolia, of which the winners become the stars of the race- 
tracks all over China. 

The Yellow Faith, so called to distinguish it from the early 
Tibetan, or Red Church, both taking their names from the color 
of the caps and vestments worn by the priests, has passed out 
of account in China, where, in the province of Kansu, it was 
actually founded, and where, under three successive dynasties, 
the Mongol, Ming and Ching, it flourished for centuries. But if, 
for lack of Chinese sympathy and support, it has been obliged to 


retire beyond the Great Wall, 
it nonetheless, and with appar- 
ently unabated vigor, continues 
to hold sway over both the 
Mongolias, the rites and prac- 
tices of the church being dic- 
tated by Lhasa. Originally a 
reformers’ sect, the Yellow 
Church has gradually replaced 
the Red; but its central doc- 
trine enjoining celibacy on the 
priests has been rescinded long 
since, and, with marked effect 
on the growth of the lama 
community, matrimonial priv- 
ileges are exercised according 
to the most liberal interpreta- 
tion. 

The significance of the Mon- 
golian pontiff’s title, more accu- 
rately translated as “Living 
God,” corresponds to that of 
the Dalai Lama in the latter’s 
domain; and like the Dalai 
Lama, the Living God does not 
experience death, but merely 
lays aside one body to enter 


© International News Photo, Inc, 
THE LAUGHING BUDDHA 
Bald pated, benign and humorously grotesque Maitreya, the Laughing 


Buddha, opens the ceremonies with his benediction. The other masked 
figures beside him are the disciples of this pseudo-deity who is the mes- 
siah of Chinese Buddhism. In the foreground is a group of musicians. 


one day, after years of imn 
lation and training, will be o 
cially “incarnated” as the L 
ing Buddha of north or sot 
Mongolia. That the author 
inhering in the title is br 
secular and religious was de 
onstrated when Outer Mc 
golia, with the aid of Russ 
seceded from China, and 
the Protocol of 1913 p: 
claimed the Living God, 
Hutukhtu Khan, as he y 
called in the documents, 1 
sole temporal and _ spirit 
ruler of the people. 

In the southern provin 
where the sway of the ov 
lord has not been interrupt 
the suzerain power is rep: 
sented by a chief official call 
the Commissioner of Defen 
with a lieutenant, known as t 
Amban, in each aimak, or pri 
cipality. Under the traditior 
policy followed in both t 
Mongolias by Chinese gover 
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THE PROCESSION OF T 


»ceded by the Da Lama and his attendants in plumed helmets and capes, the Devil Gods enter the square to form that swiftly revolving kaleido- 

ype of color which is the Dance of the Ten Thousand Devils. To the barbaric rhythms of strange music these animal-headed demons flourish 

ir death’s head tridents while they move through the changing patterns of a dance unequaled for multi-colored splendor, exotic effects and al- 
most uncanny beauty. 


nts, imperial and republican, ownership of the land is recog- But, between the attractions of Lama Miao and the nearest rail- 
ed among the hereditary rights of the Mongol princes; while, way station at Kalgan, south of the Great Wall, there lies an 
om further motives of policy, the intermarriage of Ambans open stretch of this fairyland country, lavishly spangled with wild 
th Mongol women has been encouraged and practiced since flowers of every imaginable hue, but devoid of inns, or service 
ae out of mind. An additional, stations, and apparently of roads. Hor, 
ough very nominal, incumbent of 7 in the summer season, its camel and ox- 
fice is the Chinese official who re- cart paths are almost completely oblit- 
les at Lama Miao, with practically erated by the carpet of grass spread out 
) duties except those of a sort of by the gods who preside over the des- 
atchman keeping guard over the atti- tinies of cattle breeders and their flocks. 
de of the lamas toward his govern- Emerging on this vast tableland after 
ent, as all lamaseries are self-govern- a two-thousand-foot climb up the Wan 
g institutions. Hsien Pass, through the romantic 
Lama Miao is laid out in the fine scenery of the high mountain ranges 
»rmal style typical of the best ex- that form the natural boundary be- 
nples of the Chinese hill monastery. tween China and Mongolia, with the 
[assive stone gateways, carved and crenelations of the Great Wall follow- 
le-roofed, open on a succession of ing their convolutions like a gigantic 
yurtyards, flanked by auxiliary build- caterpillar crawling over the landscape, 
gs, and extending in terraces up the we made a startling discovery with re- 
ountainside, with a large paved square gard to the deceitfulness of the motor 
- the base, and the main temple rising car drivers of Kalgan. We had been 
<e a splendid climax at the pinnacle. warned against rain, which converts the 
rom its lofty position it is visible for soil into a sticky, greasy paste; and 
ules round, and with its roofs and against the treacherous desert sands 
tticed windows aglitter in the clear, that, in the vicinity of Dolon Nor, 
ne air of Mongolia’s four thousand stretch out menacing claws in protest 
‘et of altitude, it has the appearance at the traveler’s advance. But for Li 
f a strange sort of jewel reposing on Ming’s duplicity we were not prepared. 
background of rich, green velvet. IN QUEST OF DEMONS He had professed much, and knew 
In the plain, three miles away, The entry of these demon exterminators is heralded evidently nothing of the route to Lama 


sstles the city of Dolon Nor, capital ei rater ae Reade by ae: na Miao; and, worst of all, he had failed 
; i ose. e ; 3 eee 
| Inner Mongolia, and seat of the which move these weird creatures are obvious enough. to visualize the country in its summer 


pin 
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cular government—a typical Chinese aspect, f 
ty of 100,000 inhabitants and no foreign residents. All around, Thus we were adrift, as on an uncharted sea, with no guide 
every direction, rise exactly similar masses of verdure-covered but the heavens; and, in due course, were spading our way 


ith sloping away into grassy plains, and it may be said that through embankments, rolling huge bowlders down steep moun- 
e physical aspect of the country is thus completely described. tain paths, fording rivers, or being towed by horses or oxen— 
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DANCERS AT REST 
The three men at the left take part in the Dance of the Benign Gods. 


mounted. 
wheel of life. 


grudgingly provided by a surly Chinese farmer, for whom mere 
coin of the realm had an astonishingly faint appeal. But at 
long last, as Mongol yurts began to multiply, we sensed the 
proximity of Dolon Nor; and presently, in the distance, there 
came into view long lines of pilgrims, winding over the land- 
scape like streamers of gaily colored ribbon, anid converging on 
Lama Miao. 

From all points of the compass they came, on foot, on mule, 
donkey or horseback, and in bluehooded “Peking carts,” and 
all in holiday attire: sun-browned Mongol women astride ponies, 
wearing brilliantly colored robes and glittering headpieces of 
silver and coral; and demure Chinese women, with painted faces 
and flower-decked hair, and dainty brocade jackets, in the dis- 
creet shelter of the carts. Behind each contingent followed the 
pack animals, laden with cooking utensils and bedding; and 
everywhere was a striking absence of any sign of poverty. 
fxcept for an occasional dusty pilgrim inch- 
ing his way along by kneeling, touching his 
forehead to the ground, rising and kneeling 
again, it was evident that these were not the 
poor folk of Mongolia. Indeed, they easily 
might have been mistaken for a hus ge company 
of picnickers, were it not for thetr unbroken 
silence and a certain introspective reverence in 
their facial expressions. Now and then rose 
a subdued murmur of “Om, Mane, Padme, 
Hum,” and the rattle of a small prayer wheel; 
and when Lama Miao came into the range of 
vision one sensed a felling of awe, probably 
inspired by the thought of the All-pervading 
Presence under yonder shimmering roofs. 

When the temple grounds were reached, 
pilgrims and their impedimenta parted com- 
pany without a word being spoken, and there 
began the ascent to the main temple. Up and 
up we moved through silent throngs appar- 
ently spellbound by the voices of the priests 
intoning the chant that so strikingly resembles 
the Gregorian. About midway we came upon 
a courtyard literally seething with lamas, in 
ceremonial robes of rich yellow satin brocade 
and round-topped straight-brimmed hats which 
indicated that the wearers were not taking part 
in the religious services, They were the recep- 
tion committee, and very human, unascetic Janda. 
plainsmen they looked, these lamas, as they 


When in action they are 
unmasked, but they wear towering gilt headdresses on which an elaborate miniature pagoda is 
Their magnificent robes are adorned with strands of large beads held together by the 


The sacred elephant in the shafts is of papier maché. 
of obi, Mongolian wayside shrines of stones, built by passing nomads. 
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mingled democratically with the new z 
vals. Their bulky bodies moved wit 
vigorous freedom that smacked stro 
of the out-of-doors, as did the bt 
round faces in which brown eyes, set 
apart, beamed with kindliness, and an¢ 
and childlike candor. Among them 
looked in vain for the faintest trac 
resemblance to the pictured features 
the terrible Tartar. 

They were not long in discovering 
and in a moment we were completely 
rounded—engulfed by an immense y 
of friendly solicitude, unshared, howe 
by the children, who had been lifter 
the shoulders of their sires, only to ¢ 
to their necks and shrink from us, in al 
and mistrust. The chief of this army | 
us in charge, and, ceremoniously — 
ducted to his clean and comfort 
quarters, we were soon partaking of 
and cakes, and Mongol delicacies, ine 
ing the cheese made from mare’s n 
while the lure of the nearby temple thi 
ened every moment to triumph over 
fear of offending the proprieties that 
ern the time required to be spent ov 
meal. But in due course, when 
Peking credentials had provided 1 
sesame to the temple, we were led ac 
intervening courtyards, and entered 
building from the rear. 

In the semi-darkness, brooded ove 
a huge bronze Buddha, the high priests were seated on ben 
awaiting their turn in the services. Toward each the lama 
respectfully, whispering a few words of introduction that bro: 
a smile and friendly nod toward the visitor. Little by little 
eyes, growing accustomed to the dimness, began to take in, 
by one, the great golden-faced Buddha, faintly lighted up by 
flame of slender wicks floating in oil; the eight symbols stan 
in a row at the foot of the lotus-flower pedestal; and the ; 
table beneath, with its huge brazier and flanking candlesticks. 
vases of metal lotus buds, tiny packets of incense sticks in b1 
wrappings, and a hundred and one smaller objects whose m 
ing was clear to the constantly passing faithful. 

Stopping before the Buddha, with palms touching and eyes 
lifted to the placid face, they stood for a moment murmuri1 
prayer; then, dropping to their knees, they touched foreheac 
the ground—four, five, six times we had counted when a t 
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THE CHARIOT OF THE GOLDEN BUDDHA 


Drawn by devout pilgrims, the pavilion containing the Weis image of Buddha is taker 
into the open plains for the ceremony that will scatter t 


e seed of holiness broadcast ove: 
In the distance are a nu 
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the shoulder recalled the waiting lama. 
iftly, then, he moved toward the source 
the never-ceasing chant, and in a 
ent the main body of the temple burst 
view with bewildering effect. 
Dn long rows of low benches of highly 
‘ished wood, flanking the main aisle, a 
ndred monks squatted on thick rug 
hions, and on one of these, vacated for 
> purpose, I took up my position, less 
n half a dozen yards from the Living 
1ddha’s throne, which was set, back to, 
Gainst the front entrance. Facing him at 
He other end of the aisle stood a tall, 
jestic figure in voluminous woolen 
bes and a helmet bearing a thick yellow 
me of woolen threads that bristled 
“yom the brow to the nape of the neck. 
This was the Da, or Chief Lama. Behind 
Wm was going on that continual ritual of 
Me kotow before the bronze god that 
ywered almost to the roof. From the 
‘a Lama came the first notes, whenever 
1e chant changed, which were caught up 
nd carried along by the lamas on the 
inches. These, except for the vigor of 
leir incantations, might have been graven 
Wnages, as they squatted about three feet 
Ypart, submerged in robes of which the 
ollars rose to the ears, the faces lowered 
iver the books in their hands, and only 
he shaven head visible, like a spot of light 
)luminating the somber mass. 
Beyond this weird and sense-stirring 
cene was crowded another and silent mul- 
itude—the pilgrims. The women, massed 
ogether in brilliantly decorative effect, 
vere seated on the stone floor where the sunlight, filtering through 
he honeycomb lattice of the windows, danced gaily on the 
inkling silver of their headdresses, and the bright colors of silk 
und satin robes. The men stood or moved about in the back- 
rround, undistinguishable in the half-light, except for an occa- 
sional flash of maroon-colored satin, This crowd, however, was 
constantly changing, as some left to make room for newcomers, 
who had murmured the “Om, Mane, Padme Hum” and turned 
the prayer wheel at the entrance, burned incense and kotowed 
before the altar, and now sought places from which to follow 
the services. 

The effect upon eye and ear was stupendous—the rectangle of 
motionless lamas, with the restless sea of humanity surging round 


CARRYING THE SACRED HORNS 
It takes two men to carry one of the giant Tibetan horns. 


on the second day of the festivities, 
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t i p From the throats of these horns, 
which are ten feet in length, issue those dolorous notes which are such an important ac- 
companiment to the religious pageantry. This procession is on the way to the countryside shrine 
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THE INVOCATIONAL CEREMONY 


The Da Lama, at the right, officiates at the invocational ceremony. On the altar table before him 
stand the libation bowls and the brazier to be used in the dances. In the center stands the pre- 
mier danseur with his magnificent headpiece. : 

long brass chains and afterwards the Dance of the Benign Gods will be performed, 


Presently he will be swinging incense braziers with 


and round, but keeping its distance, as at the meeting of two ele- 
ments that do not mix; the persistent, hypnotizing drone of the 
chant; and the mysterious influence of that still, silent, yellow- 
swathed form on the dais, almost lost to sight in the incense- 
laden shadows, but dominating the scene nevertheless. Added 
to this was the effect of the Chinese dragons writhing round the 
great wooden pillars supporting the roof; while, on tall pedestals 
flanking the center aisle, stood more lamas, filling the air above 
with their intonations. Just overhead a myriad of long, silken 
banners, which are the votive offerings of the devout, hung sus- 
pended from the beams and fluttered in the breeze. It was as 
if every particle of the atmosphere were heavily charged with 
life, seen and unseen. 

Suddenly the incantations ceased, and down 
the aisle were borne trays of food, and others 
on which stood the strange Tibetan flagons 
made of copper and brass, handleless, and with 
a long peacock feather stuck in the top. Then 
did the Living Buddha stir for the first time. 
The head, wearing an abbot’s cowl, bowed 
and the hands made a few passes over the ob- 
jects presented, whereupon the tray bearer 
with the bowls turned and disappeared rapidly 
down the aisle toward the altar. The tray 
with the flagons, after the blessing, was held 
aloft before the lamas on the pedestals. With 
a graceful, flourishing movement of both 
hands, each lifted a flagon, poured a small 
quantity of the liquid into the palm of one 
hand, raised it first to the lips, then the fore- 
head, and finished by anointing the back of the 
head. This done, the flagons were passed 
down to lamas waiting to receive them; and 
in a moment they were moving rapidly from 
one to the other of the squatting priests, whose 
hands were extended to receive and apply the 
thin, brownish liquid that proved to have a 
sweetish taste, but left no sticky aftermath on 
the skin. 

In all of this the pilgrims took no part what- 
soever. But in the hush that followed the 
close of the ceremony a new movement was 
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The brilliantly clad priests and musicians present a magnif 
day’s ceremonies will be held. The crowds of pilgr pre 
who are able to get hold of the velv -et-wrapped rope, 


observable amongst them, heralded by much tinkling of silver 
and rustling of silk as they rose and slowly, with guarded whis- 
perings and evident though suppressed excitement, began to con- 
verge toward the entrance doors. The lama guide, returning at 
this moment, explained that an important event was about to 
take place. The Living Buddha was to be carried from the 
temple, over the kneeling forms of the pilgrims, to the open 
square below, there to preside over the Dance of the Gods, and 
the Devils, and various invocational ceremonies. 

Outside the entrance doors a small percentage of the crowd 
lustered in awe, and at a respectful distance, round a yellow- 
swathed sedan chair that stood beside the huge 
prayer wheel, ready to receive the sacred form. 
From this height the lower courtyards could be 
seen, one below the other, and all densely 
packed. A profound hush was on the multi- 
tude, and intensity of expectancy in the up- 
turned eyes that never left that open doorway; 
for this passage of the precious body over that 
of the pilgrim constitutes one of the blessings 
to be derived from the pilgrimage. A score of 
devil-chasers in white robes and hideous masks 
now issued from the temple, brandishing long 
whips with which they cleared the air of lurking 
demons that appear to beset the path even of a 
Living God. Snapping and cracking their 
whips, they ranged up and down the steps, and 
kept open the pathw ay to the terraces. 

Suddenly a thrill and, if possible, a deeper 
hush swept over the throngs, as a slender figure 
in yellow moved out from the dark shadows of 
the doorway, and with grace and simple dignity 
took its seat in the chair, which was immediately 
lifted to the shoulders of four stalwart bearers. 
Quickly another squad of devil chasers sur- 
rounded them, and in the twinkling of an eye 
a closely packed line of pilgrims stretched down ‘The hideous 
the steps and across the courtyards, foreheads 
resting on the body in front; and over them 
rapidly passed the All-pervading One. 
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MUSICIANS AND PRIEST 
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a “DEMON GOD 


expressions 
masks of the gods are said to rep- 
resent their hatred of sin—expres- 
sions that are terrifying to the evil- 
doer but soothing to the righteous. 


ee : 
i eat > 
sOING TO THE SHRINE 


ey walk across the plain on their way to the shrine where the seog 
ose behind the chariot of the Golden Buddha. The more fortunaé 
special benefit by helping to pull the sacred image. 
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The face, framed in the close-fitting abbot’s cow] that folle 
a double curve from the brow, rising to a pomt at the back, w 
pale and young, with a refined delicacy of line and spirituality 
expression for which one was totally unprepared, so startling w 
the contrast with the surrounding types, so convincing the z 
pression created by the looks, form and bearing of the young gt 
The eyes wore the rapt look of the mystic and were fx 
straight ahead, except when, for a fleeting in nstant, they took 
the rare and apparently not unwelcome sight of a foreigner. T 
features relaxed slightly, in a momentary flash of boy rish chaz 
that somehow recalled that other youthful dweller behind wal 
visible and invisible, recently banished from # 
Forbidden City of Peking. 

The hour was high noon, and since dawn 
following a week of rigid fasting—he had 5 
without moving, on that throne im the darken 
temple. Overhead the rejoicing heavens spre 
a canopy oi brilliant blue, and the sun pour 
down a blaze of glory. But in the mere fla 
of an eye he had come and gone; and now t 
crowds were rushing frantically for the squa’ 
where he had been quickly ensconced under 
marquee bearing his crest—two spotted de 
facing the wheel of life. Forming a ring arom 
the square, they tumbled into places on i 
ground, kept within bounds by the devil-chas« 
who now swarmed about, smartly whack 
innocent and guilty alike with the glee of sm 
boys, which they were. 

Suddenly a military bugle rang out, and 

great flourish of trumpets; and through a gz 
in the surrounding wall strode the Prince 
Chahar and his suite, including his resplende 
Princess and the wife of the Amban. Int 
headdresses of these ladies strings of peat 
took the place of the silver and coral pendar 
we had seen thus far; and the Princess, yout 
attractive and haughty of mien, wore a lor 
richly embroidered and gorgeously colored roe 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT BUDAPEST 


nge limestone edifice in the flamboyant Gothic style popular in the last century, the Parliament House at Budapest is embellished with numerous 
ler pinnacles and nearly a hundred statues of Hungarian kings, generals and statesmen. The building was completed in 1902 and covers an area 
of nearly four acres. 


The Enchantment of Hungary’s cMetropolis 


Down the Blue Danube to Budapest—Modern Life in the Brilliant Magyar Capi- 
tal—An Interview With Hungary’s Greatest Statesman 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


ANY years of continuous and sometimes wearing. travel 
have slightly dulled the edge of my capacity for sur- 
prise. My appreciation, however, is keener than ever. 

am always seeking a new place to visit that has a “kick’’ in it, 
only twice during the past seven years have I found one. In 
e instance it was Morocco. In the other it was Hungary. 
Curiously, both Morocco and Hungary—which I shall call 
idapest for short—are easily accessible and amazingly near 
er much toured points. But they both happen to be slightly 
f the beaten path, for which I was very 
ankful. 
Everybody goes to Paris, nearly every- 
bdy sails down the Rhine, not quite every- 
dy manages to get to Vienna—but who 
bes to Budapest? Many people do, of 
urse, but nothing like the number that 
nould visit that charming city. 
Budapest is not just another city. It is 
n unforgettable experience. It strongly 
iggests many another exotic metropolis— 
rague, Breslau, Danzig, Warsaw—but it 
| really like none of them and none of 
em are like Budapest. Budapest is the 
ist outpost of the Orient, it is the real 
ypsy capital of the world, it is the empty 
zat of a proud kingdom more than a thou- 
and years old. 
From Vienna, for example, Budapest is 
elightfully accessible. You simply take 
le morning express boat and sail along 
1¢ Danube until evening when you will 
ome in view of some of the most striking 
ights that any city in the world has to 
These Vienna-Budapest boats them- Buda on the right. 
elves are a boon to tired tourists. You 
troll aboard and simply stretch out your 


The Danube at Budapest is crossed by six 

ffer bridges, connecting Pest on the left bank with 

f This view shows one of 

the finest of these structures, the Elizabeth 

Bridge. The buildings of Pest may be seen in 
the distance. 


Europe-weary legs in a deck chair, listen to the Strauss waltzes 
being strummed somewhere within earshot, refresh yourself 
with an occasional stein of real Pilsner beer and by turns doze 
and let the panorama of the beautiful blue Danube unroll be- 
fore your pampered eyes. Castles, red-roofed villages domi- 
nated by bulbous baroque-towers, churches, quaint ferries for 
peasants and strange river craft from all the Danube ports of 
the Balkans and Turkey float past. You are never quite sure 
which is part of a beautiful dream or an oft-dreamed-of reality, 
they are so much alike here. And at even- 
tide you can distinguish the skyline of 
Budapest that is like a musical scale. But 
it 1s strange music to Western ears, for 
the most part in a minor key. It will 
pierce your deepest emotions and etch it- 
self upon your fancy and all the rest of 
your life you will sigh over certain chords 
of beautiful pathos that shall evoke Buda- 
pest for you. 

The swift tide of the river (do not at- 
tempt to return to Vienna by boat against 
the tide) carried my little steamer into 
Budapest at a swift pace. The slow-mov- 
ing Austrian nature had lazily given place 
to the emotional tempo and temperament 
of the Hungarian. The dreamy waters of 
the Danube had become embroiled into 
churning yellow rapids. The flattened 
plain gradually rose into a series of threat- 
ening black crags. Atop one of these on 
the left were the ghastly remains of a gaunt 
fortress, now but a _ gaping skeleton 
through which the late afternoon sun 
flashed mockingly. Here Austrian regi- 
ments and heavy artillery used to lurk and 
half challenge the fiery Hungarians to 
dare raise their hands even in protest. 
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But the Austrians have vanished from the heights of Budapest 
and from all Hungary; in fact Austria has almost vanished from 
Europe, now a mere remnant of a dazed nation huddled about 
their City of Beautiful Pathos, Vienna. But the tragedy of Hun- 
gary is not so easily alleviated, it seems. A little farther on wecome 
in sight of another crag, this time surmounted by one of the most 
glorious baroque palaces i in the world. Few places know a more 
charming or commanding sight in which to ensconce their king. 


On sunny days the boulevards along the Danube are filled with th 
phere of such gaiety to the city. Budapest possesses restaurants a: 
Hungarian cuisine at its best can create veritable gastronomic miracles. 


yn 


people promenade 


But the Hungarian palace at Budapest is empty. Their little 
Prince with his Dowager Queen mother is a political exile and 
prisoner somewhere in darkest Spain—although it has lately 
been rumored that he was to be allowed to attend the University 
of Louvain—destroyed by his allies in War—and is betrothed 
to a Belgian Princess. Somewhere in a darkened section of the 
great palace is a Dictator whose strong unseen hand forcibly 
rules the people. 

Near the palace is a mighty bastion whose strange turrets and 
walls blend together in their Romanesque and Byzantine archi- 
tecture the Eastern roots and the Western yearnings of these 
passionate people. On a plaza in the center stands a great me- 
morial statue to their fierce ancestor, Arpad, who brought the 
nomadic Asiatic Magyars into the Plains of Hungary more than 
a thousand years ago. 

Whether you enter Budapest by boat or train, on leaving your 
means of transportation you will find yourself in the midst of a 
truly “foreign” country. In their desire to stamp out the Ger- 
man tongue * which their Austrian conquerors had saddled them 
with, the Hungarians have well-nigh severed the jugular vein 
of common intercourse with other nations. The Magyar 
language, including its letters, bears little or no relation to the 
languages with which the tourist or traveler has any knowledge. 

Ww hichever way you may enter Budapest, you will in all prob- 
ability be seeking one of the hotels along the river bank soon 
after arriving. There is both little and much to be said about 


CAFE LIFE IN THE HUNGARIA) 


This is 
on pleasan 
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the hotels of Budapest. You will find the ubiquitous 

there in which there will be the same Ritzy crowd you Saw, 
mingled with—and perhaps never met—in all the other & 
hotels. They dress for dinner and undress for other oocag 
and do all the smart things. However, one can always ix 


individualist and do as one pleases, even at the Ritz. 7 
There are other swanky hotels along the Pest side of 
Danube. 


I stopped in an enormous one, a late Victorian mg 


Of Sitting in the open air caiés which lend an au 
S y Europe. Her gypsy orchestras are imcomparable 
ypical view on the Donsikaase where as many as fifteen thom 


mMenad 
¥ 


wo, 


I put my shoes outside the door to be cleaned, where they w 
discovered after mi idnight by the chambermaid who prony 
unlocked my door and threw them back again into the ce 
of the room in a manner that completely revealed the w 
state of her emotions. She effectually conveyed the idea 7 
people did not carelessly leave their boots in the public halk 
in Hungary, or at least in that small part of it that she m 
aged! 

The same way in the morning. I did not get up soon eno 
to oblige the chambermaid, so she did various things to b 
waken and eject me. Once out, she called several of her 7 
and they literally tore the room to pieces like fierce bull-term: 
Guests were secondary to their work. And this m a (nati 
hotel of the erste rang. 

They are stubborm as well as emotional, 


tu these Hungari 
from the lowest to the highest 


Now it remains for the trav 
to make the best of it (which should become a phrase in the I 
anced tourist’s vocabulary, by the way). “When in Re 
(Italy) do as the Romans do”—otherwise remain at home 
Rome (New York) where you do as you darn please no mai 
what foreigners come to town! We are all pretty much 
Same in this particular. 

The last time I went to Budapest I crossed the river i 
the old city of Buda, where I stopped at the Municipal Hotel, 
Gellert Szabo, it is called in Hungarian. Now the Munic 
Hotel or Lodging House as we know it at home is nothing m 
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) a slightly glorified Salvation Army barracks for down-and- 
rs. This St. Gellert I found to be a palatial and a perfectly 
fmous affair, nearly half of the great building devoted to 
aps, or the exploitation of the many curative waters, among 
gm the famous Hunyadi Janos. 

ince I became acquainted with the baths of Budapest—I was 
ound as a dollar before I took the first of them!—I acquired 
plaints that did not leave me for a long while after. My 
i complaint was dissatisfaction with ordinary life without 
m. It was such a simple mat- : 
to become a full-fledged 
rite. JI put on my dressing 
m and walked boldly out of 
hotel room into the corridor 
thence to a special hallway 
the elevaior down to 
first floor. 


cily irom the boiling springs 
experimented with all sorts 
“bathing” contraptions. I 
rced my marrow with cold 
inches, scalded myself with live 
fm, gasped under showers. 
len I plunged into the pool and 
phined about for a half hour. 
img of this I looked about for 
ire bathing mischief to get into. 
beered into a series of glass 
bms—not unlike those they 
bd to have at the Paris morgue 
ere suicides were refrigerated 
ghastly natural positions in 
t hope that someone among the 
ping thousands might identify 
bm and give them a decent 
rial. But these glass chambers 
te roasting instead of refrig- 
ting rooms. There are three 
pms, each one of which is hot- 
than the other. In Number 
e€ you simply baked; in Num- 
t Two you boiled; in Number 
bree you began to burn. Most 
us were very stout men, some 
us had not been able to see our 
for 3 . We hopped about 
the hot floor and sat down on 
ercingly hot benches and 
mcied we could smell scorching 
eat. Returning from the burn- 


like a lump 
: lucing all bones to 
‘istle and finding all the tender 


the elevator and soon found 


and crowing as though I Pest winds the 
d lost twenty years somewhere Pud2 whose w 
v y years som ere 
tween there and the first floor. united in 187 
My bath of luxury was com- intellectual li 
fete when I had turned on the 
Bdio at the head of my bed and placed the receivers against my 
ars and went into a deep sleep under the hypnotic spell of a 
ypsy orchestra “on the air” from a famous café that I promised 
pyself I would visit. 
When I rose—still feeling like an airy bathing sprite, despite 
hy obvious avoirdupois—I went and looked out of my window 
pon one of the most charming and exotic views to be found 
sewhere in Europe proper. But first, my eyes were arrested 
by a framed sign printed in Hungarian, German, French and 


rm sulphur 
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oddly phrased English, leaving little excuse for any literate per- 
son to evade the warning: 


“Having received many complaints, we have to request our 
Honorable Visitors not to throw any objects through the win- 
dows, such as (burning cigarettes or cigars, fruit, paper, etc.), 
for they might fall on persons with the most disagreeable con- 
sequences.” 


I laid heavy restraint upon any such wanton desires and then 


Courtesy Hungarian Government Railroads 


BUDAPEST FROM THE BUDA HILLS 


tyself back in my room, glow- Budapest is one of the most impressively situated cities in Europe. Separating the two sections of Buda and 
; Danube, ranging in width from three to six hundred feet, and spanned by magnificent bridges. 

a prings have been celebrated since ancient times, was once a Roman colony. Pest 
was a flourishing German settlement until it was destroyed by the Mongols in 1241. Buda and Pest were 
2 and in 1892 the city became a royal residence. Today it is the capital and focus of Hungarian 
fe. In the distance the great House of Parliament may be seen dominating the Pest waterfront. 


permitted myself to enjoy the scene before me. Directly on the 
left was a huge rocky promontory of solid rock that nearly 
reached up to the fifth story of the hotel. Out of the side of 
it a grotto had been carved that housed a quaint chapel. I could 
see a maze of candles flickering within with more than a score 
of shadowy kneeling figures before the altar. A steady stream 
of worshipers climbed up the steep sides of the rock; women 
with market baskets, men with caps in hand. I could hear the 
voice of a chanting priest from somewhere within, giving an 
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eerie but charming effect. Directly in front of the hotel was a 
busy square with a circle of taxi and cab drivers lounging about 
their vehicles. Bright yellow tram cars approached the circle 
from four directions, all of them pausing until an unbelievable 
number of passengers rudely poured in and out of them. Not 
a few of both men and women wore peasant costumes, _numer- 
ous broad skirts and a richly embroidered apron, a kerchief 
white or black ted under the chin and standing a out be- 
hind as though it were starched, white waists with embroidered 
sleeves and neckbands. The men’s coats were all braid and 
frogs instead of buttons and 
buttonholes. Both men and 
women wore short leather 
boots no higher than the 
knee with a niche in the 
front of the top at which 
oiten hung a silken tassel 

From my window I could 
see the bridges that spanned 
the Danube uniting Buda 
with Pest. Directly im 
front of the hotel was the 
Erzebets Hid, or (Empress) 
Elizabeth Bridge. The most 
notable of all was _ the 
Széchenyi Bridge—the pro- 
tagonist of Ferenc Herceg’s 
famous play, “The Bridge,” 
the cause of a suicide, a 
scandal, a bloody battle and 
a small revolution. The 
Széchenyi Bridge resembles 
our own Brooklyn Bridge 
and was for many years be- 
fore the American bridge 
was built the longest span 
in the world. 

Just beyond through a 
faint haze I could see the 
Parliament Buildings, again 
forming a picturesque ad- 
mixture of East and West, 
Byzantine domes with soar- 
ing gothic spires, and pro- 
ducing a picturesque facade 
to a longish piece of Pest 
river bank that was not 
otherwise distinguished, 
Within the city, however, 
there was the dome of the Theaste ak anion 
cathedral and the towers 6; venerable buildings 
and steeples of many other the nineteent h century. 
churches. affords a superb view 

Budapest astounds one Rees Rowanespie are 
with its occasional  evi- 
dences of modernity. I have 
mentioned the first and longest suspension bridge that antedated 
a Successor for a decade or more. Budapest has also a subway, 
which as an independent city line is said to have been the first 
in the world. A third is the largest outdoor sea-wave bath in 
existence. This consists of a monster pool, I should Say two 
acres in extent, in which surf bathing (Budapest is more than 
a day’s journey from the nearest seashore) is am azingly simu- 
lated by a mechanical respiratory plant. In summertime this 
Sea-wave bath is the popular attraction that vies with the famous 
Margareta Island bathi ing resort in the Danube. 

I can think of little that the most fastidious tourist might miss 
by a sojourn in Budapest. There are smart shops over in Buda 
that the Rue de la Paix cannot surpass. There is a tea room 
which for elegance and smartness and gout is a peer with 
Rumpelmayr's in Monte Carlo. There is the Royal Opera where 
during the season you can see some of the most gorgeous jewels 
in Europe worn in the most distinguished manner. For in 
Hungary the theatre and the opera are still functions about 
which lingers some of the glory—albeit ter rribly faded—whic 
adds to the atmosphere of the ancien regime ; 

It was my good fortune to be the guest of one of the wealih- 
iest citizens of the city at the opera. Our party occupied a box 
in the grand tier. I espied the truly magnificent figure of a 


ABOVE 


THE DANUBE 
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man down there whose face seemed hauntingly familiag 
asked my host who this distinguished looking gentleman, 
than six feet tall with a long well-trimmed beard, mig 
“Why, that is Count Apponyi, who represented Hungary at] 
S and signed the Treaty.” I expressed a desire to 2 

i cr might be arrang ged,” said my 


i have waited upan you, Count Apponyi,” J 
him. 

“No,” he insisted, 
are a Stranger and the 
we are your hosts and 
becomes my duty to 
upon you.” 

This medent serves 
an introduction to the 
qualities of the whole 
garian race. They 
royally democratic. 
was the onetime 
millionaire nobleman 
noblemen doimg suc 
marked act of graciousa® 

The count invited me 
his palace—not far if 
the Royal Palace—wh 
promised to give me ani 
luminating interview. Gi 
I had broken through 7 
cordon of lackeys m | 
palace I was permitted: 
cross from the gram 
palace into an imner o@ 
where the count and cog 
ess had their home. It ¥ 
just a smallish Bied 
meyer, or what we WG 
call Victorian, aparim 
with all the gewgaws 2 
tasseled furniture ai 
Bloomsbury parlor. T! 
count spoke perfect Engi 
and though eighty-one ye 
old talked for a solid he 
walking up and down 1 
room aiter which we all 5 
tea and he discussed | 
friendship with Theod 


in the way a = 
were builtin Roosevelt and his admi 
built in 1901, tion for America. 
‘teristic of the It is a far cry from? 
monuments x 


Apponyi Palace in Buda 
Pinke’s Restaurant in Pe 

The same sadness a 
however, pervade the atmosphere of both plac 
Apponyi was at one time one of the richest noblemen 


by-goneness, 
Count 
Europe, but the verdict of the Versailles Treaty that has ced 
more than half of rage a to Rumania and other countries, h 


str tripped - Apponyi o i all his richest forest and mineral asse 
He is but the fine figure of a forever-past nobility. 

In Pinke’s, where you can dine—and dine well—for thirty-fi 
cents you will see what a terrible thing has happened to oth 
who have not been able to preserve their financial and soc 
equilibrium in the upheaval that has torn this part of the wo 
asunder. It is patronized much by officers of all ranks who 
one time used to dine royally, some of them no doubt noblem 
of high rank. Yet they are game about it all and sit there a 
parently enjoying themselves as much as the clerks and oft 
unfortunates who have to eat such simple fare. So at one tal 
in Pinke’s you will see four Hussars in jackets braided glorious 
up the front and back, nicely colored breeches, lacquered boc 
and etched spurs and top jackets with collars of rich fur. Wh 
at another table was a gypsy “queen” in deep black who dress 
with exquisite taste and refinement. All is well and she cor 
mands the admiring glances of other diners until she i 
eat her goulash, when she loses everything but honor, which is 

(Continued on page 58) 
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E Americans, who |} 
Pots that Zangwill 


r crucible as full of 
pling elements as ours, 
harder to flux to- 
not yet much 
Igamated. We have 
ut ended our boiling; 
rs is just beginning. 
you stop long enough 
iam to get the feel of 
igs, you are conscious 
there is something 
‘kedly active about its 
; uneasy, eager. Prob- 
, “progressive” is a 
rer word. Though it 
an almost solidly 
dhist country, and its 
sr the only unbossed 
dhist sovereign ex- 
» a spirit of un- 
dhistic vigor accom- 
ies the every-day de- 
opment of the Siam- 


is stirring 
t Pot, keeping it hot. 
o is it? Well, curi- 
ly enough, it is Siam’s 
march. I believe it 
Fe to assert, now that 
> brief optimism of 
ing Amanullah of 
fghanistan has been ex- 
guished, that nowhere 
e upon this hard and 
py footstool exists a 
al house whose feet 
2 turned toward liberal- 
m. | Mustapha Kemal 
s Turkey doggedly on 
e run with his modern- 
Hic barrage laid upon 
tarly every intrenched 
d custom loved of his 
He is not a 
. Fortunately, 


class 
bbles who are willingly 
belling him at the job. 
Siam can principally 
ank its geography that 
is a sovereign state and 
t a vassalage of Great 
ritain or France. It is 
1e original buffer state. 
mperialistic France all 
ut had it in her capa- 
ious change-pocket at 
1e time, fifty years ago, 
then she was_ busily 
uffing Indo-China colonies 
ross-channel neighbor 
‘ongkin and Cochin to be 


falaya and Burma as it desired friend France to get, friend 


‘rance would have annexed 


could see in Bangkok (if we ever went there) an- 


decided Cambodia, 


Young Siam and the Jazz Age—Some Fantastic Results of Progress— 
Venerable Customs and the Comedy of Change 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


be “no questions asked.” 
is history. 


rave talked so much about Melting 
s phrase is now in the dictionary, 
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THE TOWER OF PORCELAIN AT BANGKOK 

The Tower of Porcelain is at once one of the most curious and most graceful achieve- 

ments of the Siamese builders. The story of its conception begins with the wrecking 

of a shipload of English porcelain in the Gulf of Siam. With this salvaged crockery 


skilful artisans created a multi-colored mosaic covering, harmonizing the design of the 
porcelain with the design of the tower. 


into that receptacle. But that her 
Laos, Annam, 
quite as uncomfortably close to adolescence, marriage, burial, etc. 
late become much simplified. 


Siam then. And today there would 


But Britain “stepped in.” 
Britain began to put Siam on its financial feet, as 
foreign investors say, and loaned funds for railroading (of 
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ecAmericanizing, cAncient “Bangkok 


All that 


which still is a balance 
unrepaid) and for other 
modernizing moves. But, 
cannily “distrusting the 
fierce Greeks and their 
gifts,” the ingrate king- 
dom turned toward re- 
publican United States as 
its choice for a_ god- 
parent and a model. Just 
as Japan’s leaders a gen- 
eration previous h ad 
wisely concluded that its 
people must meet West- 
ern ideas fully halfway, 
so did the king and his 
fellows here adopt that 
policy, too. 

Therefore, today the 
“ideas,” the push, the in- 
dustrial habits peculiar to 
these United States, are 
the ruling model on 
which Asiatic Siam has 
its eyes fixed. The re- 
sult is neither amusing 
nor _ pathetic. It is 
strangely moving. It is 
courageous. And, also, 
there are, of course, ele- 
ments in that imitation 
which we could wish the 
brown pupils had not 
adopted. 

So short a time ago as 
1916 the leading and 
standard guide-book on 
Siam could carry this 
paragraph: 

“Although Europeans 
began coming to Siam in 
the sixteenth century, 
their influence on the 
habits and customs of the 
people has been exceed- 
ingly slight. With the 
large mass of the popula- 
tion, who, favored by 
the bountiful nature of a 
tropical climate, knew 
scarcely anything of the 
meaning of competition 
and struggle for exist- 
ence, even the presence 
of Europeans in their 
midst was no inducement 
for imitation or change 
of any kind. To live, to 
satisfy the simple de- 
mands of life, required 
no effort on their part. 


At the same time all their energies seemed to be concentrated in 
adorning with complicated ceremonies the chief events of life: 
These ceremonies have of 
It may be stated in passing that 
the upper-class Siamese who receive a modern education be- 
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come officials. Nearly 
all the rest of Siamese 
citizens are farmers. 
There is no middle 
class. Trades are car- 
ried on by Chinese.” 

That is all untrue to- 
day. At least it is far 
from the whole truth. 
The West is having a 
tremendous influence at 
last. And the native 
“ceremonies” et cetera, 
are more and more sink- 
ing into the background 
as perfunctory formal- 
isms. 

Bangkok is a most 
unusual medley of old 
and new; Asiatic and 
American; philosophical 
and opportunist; me- 
chanical and hand- 
crafty. There are jazz 
orchestras in several of 
the city’s unoriental 
dance-halls and outdoor 
cafés. The musicians 
are Siamese. But there 
is also native music galore, and native instruments. There are 
homes—of the wealthier—that are out and out European and 
American in type and materials; but the masses still live in their 
ancestral abodes. There are American motorboats in scores; 
but the labyrinthine canals and noble river are still alive with 
the time-honored sampans and canoes of the race. Bangkok is 
truly a city of canals, and has the unique feature .of its miles 
of floating bazaars, shops and houseboats. But likewise it has 
miles of up-to-date, surfaced streets. American automobiles 
abound; Fords are everywhere—the “new” ones, too. But 
rickshas and oxcarts are not yet driven out. The city has elec- 


love of pageantry. 
in the Orient. 


ge” 


CANAL LIFE IN THE CAPITAL 


The canals of Bangkok, crowded with sampans and so rich in picturesque spectacles, still remain 
the principal arteries of traffic. Their purely Oriental appearance contrasts strongly with the broad, 
paved boulevards in other parts of the city where the motor car is supreme. The unique features 
of Bangkok’s labyrinthine waterways are their miles of floating bazaars, 


ANCIENT PAGEANTRY IN MODERN SIAM 


Despite all its frantic efforts to Westernize itself, Siam retains some of its traditional 
Its festivals and ceremonials still remain among the most colorful 
In this particular procession, held on a religio-agricultural holiday, a 
mock king is being carried through the streets by royal burden bearers. 


Photo by Harry C. Ostrander 
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tricity, radios, ph 


hotels for foreign 2 
commodation : one is 


which has 
satisfaction to vete 
world travelers f6 
forty years; the othe 
might be in Miami ¢ 
Pasadena, for all ye 
could tell while y 
were in its grounds. } 
is an ex-palace of — 
royal prince! No of 
owns Bangkok’s land; 
is “state property,” an 
the royal family 4 
terests own half ft 
business buildings 1 
town. 

Siam has her six-ba 
tleship navy anchore 
in the Menam off th 
city waterfront, and 
naval cadet trainin; 
ship which sails th 
Orient seas. She he 
an airplane squadron for her compulsory army and a large aviz 
tion field where flyers learn their trade. These things co: 
money, a great deal for Siamese taxpayers, and when two yeat 
ago three million ticals ($1,500,000) were decreed for buyin 
a “modern” warship, murmuring arose from out the land. He 
American-educated physicians and scholars do not hesitate t 
point out to you that in 1927-8 fourteen million ticals were sper 
on the army and navy; while but a half million were provide 
for public health. Child-labor is not quite as callously exploite 
as in India and China, but I saw many at work at midnight an 
mid-day, ‘though their ages were as the dawn. 
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SARTORIAL ELEGANCE 


The odd effect of this costume is achiev 
by means of a cloth which is wrapp 
around the waist, passed between the le 


houseboats and_ shops. and fastened at the back. 


BRINYU ART, 1930 


‘here is, however, much 
bical joy in living in 
ugkok—and considerable 
thetic joy, as well, in the 
rm of roof gardens, 
vies, restaurants, licensed 


Ig to a number of Bang- 
lac cabarets where the tiny- 
lied native “hostesses” 
wl dance with you for the 
wing, and sip cocktails or 
Wisky with you at tables 
@und the room. In com- 
@n with practically every 
jatic seaport on the 
Ecific, Bangkok has its 
oons with Russian 
Giigré harlots and ghastly 
@tomatic pianos. Young 
Sam is coming of jazz-age. 
HApparently there is little 


@verty of the Western 
ind.. Though she nests 
gong her klongs (tide- 


nals) or stands on stilts in 
feir waters; and though 
Hr environs for miles are 
@-e-swamps; malaria is un- 
@mmon. Perhaps the na- 
Wes are immune—as they 
He (a doctor tells me) to 
e dysentery germ (bacillus 
pli). The which is a for- 
inate fact, for the city has 
either building code nor 
1an-made sewers. 

Bangkok has her Ameri- 
an-style college, and com- 
schools for her 
There is a siz- 
Christian element 
reated by the American 
aissions. Catholic masses at 
laybreak enliven the dawn 
vith bells which sound like 
talian village carillons. But 
he city’s vistas and bird’s- 


ye views are glorified by the innumerable spires of Buddhist 
These tall temples, or wats, are the outstanding fea- 


emples. 


ure of the wide city from any angle. 


ao) Donald C. Thompson, Herbert Photos 
ARCHITECTURAL GLORIES OF THE OLD REGIME 


Perfect craftsmanship and remarkable artistic genius created the beautiful 
temples and gateways within the Royal Palace ground at Bangkok. This 
doorway to the temple grounds is built of marble surmounted by an arch and 
dome of teakwood inlaid with mother-of-pearl and precious stones. An addi- 
tional exotic effect has been obtained by trimming the trees in the foreground. 


Their type is peculiarly 


© Herbert Photos 
THE NEW BANGKOK FROM THE AIR 


Siamese. And what striking 
lines they aspire to! How 
fetching is their tinsel-glass 


decoration in bright and 
glittering colors. May they 
never dim! 


A Buddhist monarchy. .. 
Yet the royal palace is a 
lavish costly edifice designed 
by an Italian in the grand 
manner—not a tenth as fit- 
ting or beautiful as is the 
Siamese traditional style it- 
self! Its interior is in- 
credibly like a Versailles 
and a Vatican combined. No 
source of the international 
Buddhist funds for upkeep 
and building is more gen- 
erous in its giving than the 
“nobility”? of Siam. Even 
its annual budget holds an 
impressive item for contri- 
butions for the faith. Ah, 
but the unescapable air of 
dead formalism about its 
present-day Buddhism! The 
“sacred” white elephants, 
once so integral a part of 
every pomp and flourish in 
the ceremonials of church 
and state, are tethered most 
barbarously and tended and 
handled with the least 
semblance of reverence, re- 
spect or kindness! 

Your Siamese proper are 
a blend of China and India. 
Two distinct race stocks met 
and mingled—predominant- 
ly Chinese. The vigor and 
solidity of the northern Em- 
pire folk stimulating the re- 
ligion and color of ancient 
Hindustan. The Siamese are 
bitterly anti-French, wary 
of Eaeli s hme nang 
thoroughly “sold” on Ameri- 
can ways. For many years 


the rulers have a high-salaried American advisor to aid them in 
world-finance and diplomacy. The betel-chewing habit of the 
(Continued on page 53) 
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GILDED WESTERNISM 


The throne room in the new Royal Palace, completed at a great cost, 

is an appalling example of garish ornamentation and bad taste. It might 

have been inspired by the gaudiest moving picture houses for it combines 
the worst features of all of them. 


Seen from the air—and incidentally Siam now has an army airplane 

quadron—some sections of Bangkok are almost Occidental in appear- 

ince. Below is one of the city’s Westernized hotels, a modern building 
once used as a residence of a royal prince. 


Heroic Cracow—City of ‘Poland’s Kings 


A Panorama of Cracow from Palace to Ghetto—Memorials of a Glamorous Past 
—Some Great Figures in Poland’s Pantheon 


The old peasants who come to 
the Cracow market have an air 
of beneficence and dignity. 


By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


ODAY in old Cracow on 

the Vistula there is a trump- 

eter who does not seem to 
know that centuries have passed 
since trumpeters ceased to be. He 
lives a lonely life in the high 
tower of the Church of Our Lady 
which stands on the _ people’s 
market place. Night and day, as 
the hour strikes, he sounds his 
trumpet, a clarion call which can- 
not be resisted, which bids you 
hark back to the Middle Ages. 
Once at the east window, once at 
the west, then north, then south 
he plays his Heynal to Our Lady, 
just as his father and his father’s 
father have done, back through 
the long centuries to the period 
when a watchman in this tower 
kept lookout for enemies prowl- 
ing about the city wall and in this 


musical manner sounded the 
alarm or made hourly report, 
“all’s well.” 


Each time the trumpet sounds 
the visitor feels a curious sort of 
thrill, each time he wonders why 
it finishes with a broken note. 
The trumpeter of today is the 


lineal descendant of that famous boy in early Polish history who 
died performing his patriotic duty, who fell, pierced to the heart 
by a Tartar arrow when in 1241 those invaders had swooped 
down like lightning upon his city and slaughtered everyone they 
could find. Throughout the fighting he continued to encourage 
the people below with his pure, sweet notes until the enemy, 


sure of his bow and arrow, took 
the trumpeter in the heavens for 
his target. So it happens that 
to the Pole today the broken 
note of the Heynal of the Craco- 
vian trumpeter not only gives the 
rappel to the Middle Ages, but to 
the ever-burning fires of patriot- 
ism. The broken note which only 
puzzles a stranger means to the 
Poles the readiness to die bravely 
resisting an enemy ot past or 
present. 

There is no need to fear that 
during the hours between the 
trumpeter’s calls the visitor will 
slip back into modernity. For 
Cracow, the heart of old Poland, 
is one of those places so rarely 
found today which gives the visi- 
tor the illusion of actually living 
in another period of history; it is 
a place all wrapped about with 
lore and legend, a place where 
curious jutting roof lines are but 
one proof of a past which lives 
on in the present. Spain has her 
Toledo and Segovia, England her 
Chester, Italy her Sienna and San 
Gimignano, France her Carcas- 


The peasant woman often w 

barefoot to the Cracovian 1 

ket with a plump goose tuc 
under her arm. 


sonne and Avignon, each of which preserves an untramme 


spirit of the past. 


Usually it takes isolation or fires or post-v 


poverty to prevent the inroads of other periods of architectv 
to bring about this lagging in the march of modern progre 
And when a place that has escaped progress is found, it is usu 


alive with tourists. 


Cracow, the mossy old university town, 
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Hifully lacking in “atmosphere chasers” at the present time. 
Wfers infinite charm for the traveler who for a while likes 
gmlete escape from his own nation and his own thrilling 
@ernity. 

™ wander from old city walls to curious market halls, past 
s of defense, built in Arab style, past Gothic churches and 
gissance—on to 
ie old = university 
Here Copernicus 


4easant, indolent 
fa to pass the time, 
secially when 
e are curious 
ved doorways at 
ry turn, strange 
ided courts to be 
ipsed through 
Micately wrought 
grilles, street 
Hines where de- 
it women kneel 
prayer, long carts 
-d with peasants 
ating bright hued 
SSeS. Circling 
@ut the very cen- 
of the city is the 
inty. Here all 
pes of Cracovians 
ymenade in the 
pning, public gar- 
s that twist and 


c fés and shops, 


Psure. Shaded and 
gill the Planty is in 
» way like the 
mal Rambla of 
arcelona or 
falaga which 
woots. straight 
irough the noisiest 
art of the city, 
‘here the crowd 
valks to see and be 
2en, where one is 


and hurdy- 
foe revit 
eems that the peo- 
le come to pass 
ranquil hours in the 
hade, or they walk 
almly back and 
orth on their neces- 
ary ways about the 
own. Here the visi- 
or may see all types 
yf Cracovians, old 
‘ewish men of 


THE SPIRES OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY 


The largest and finest Gothic edifice in Poland, the Church of St. Mary is noted for its magnifi- 
cent stained glass windows, its wood carving, its murals and its gorgeous chapels. The church, 
which dates from the thirteenth century, stands on the Rynck, the venerable square where the first 


fa) 


strata of Cracovian society do not séem either interested in or 
disturbed by one another. Each goes his way with a quiet dig- 
nity, a certain formality of bearing. There is none of the gaiety, 
none of the noise or joie de vivre that one sees in a Latin crowd. 

Nor is there any loud-voiced bickering and screaming of wares 
in the market place, the Rynel, there by the Church of Our Lady 
where on market 
days the whole town 
seems concentrated. 
Peasants from 
nearby farms begin 
at three in the 
morning to get ready 
their squealing pigs 
and cackling hens. 
Flowers and vege- 
tables have been 
picked and packed 
the night before, 
and as soon as the 
sun is up _ these 
sturdy, tireless crea- 
tures start off for 
town, driving in 
their long, hard 
wagons, snatching a 
nap flung against a 
bag of meal or a 
chicken’s coop. 
Some walk for 
miles, barefoot, with 
bags and_ baskets 
slung over their 
shoulders and geese 
tucked under their 
arms. The women, 
old and young, wear 
long, gathered 
skirts, tight-fitting 
waists with full 
sleeves, and bright 
scarves knotted over 
their heads, the 
brighter the better. 
They open up red 
umbrellas if they are 
prosperous enough 
to have them and 
the accompanying 
stall, otherwise they 
squat there on the 
hard_ cobblestones 
offering their wares 
with a certain quiet 
dignity. Cold print- 
er’s ink can give no 
idea of the strong 
color in ever-shifting 
patches, changing 
with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity as the 
women move here 
and there. Fresh 
milk and sour milk 
are poured from one 


atriarchal type, Christian missionary is said to have preached to a group of sun-worshiping Polaki. Every hour Can into another, 
nen whose flowing from one of the towers of the church the famous trumpeter of Cracow plays his Heynal. clotted cream is bar- 


ards testify to 

heir strict observance of the Biblical injunction never to use the 
azor, old men with farseeing, deep-set eyes, reminiscent of the 
aw and the prophets. Passing them, but never mingling with 
hem, are smart young girls and prosperous matrons of Cracow 
vhose faces are in type the purest to be found in Poland, yet 
vhose costumes and accents sometimes testify to the influence 
f a century and a half of Austrian rule. Here are university 
tudents in bright-colored caps who gather in groups discussing 
ome problem of Hegel’s philosophy or perhaps the latest Ameri- 
an movie. Here are workmen and peasant women carrying 
eavy burdens on their backs. But the members of the various 


gained for. Before 
the Cracovian housewife, cabbages and cauliflowers, peas, beets 
and beans are piled high. The mushroom vender stands there with 
great strings of dried mushrooms hung about his neck and others 
spread there on the pavement. Cackling hens and tender young 
pullets are sold decidedly aw naturel and geese who are flapping 
their wings and making a wild amount of noise. The lady of 
the house does not often send her servant to choose and bargain 
for her. The warszwawian, she avers, may lie abed reading a 
French novel while her coo chooses tough geese and stale cheese, 
but not she! Basket in hand, she goes about actually blowing 
apart the breast feathers of a chicken to see how plump it is, and 


TYPICAL FIGURES IN CRACOW’S MARKET PLACE 


Many of the verders at the Kyriek spread their wares 
ai kitids 
hase it 


transtorm the old square into a riot of color 


Veasants buy flowers to place before the altar of the Virgin 


out informally on the cobblestones and await their customers with quiet dignity. 
When she wants 4 bouquet, the Cracovian housewife sends her maid to the market to p 
The two women are typical flower venders, while the youth in the cen 


Flowers 


sells wooden spoons, cups and toys, 


often carrying off in a shiny oil-cloth bag a big, squawking goose 
destined to a crisp brown ending on a large platter, embellished 
with rich stuffing and much gravy. 

The peasants not only sell, but buy, in the Sukiennice, there 
on the Kynek, the Cloth Hall of the Middle Ages where dress 
stuffs were sold back in the fourteen hundreds when the king, 
Casimir the Great, built it. In this long arcaded hall with its 
open stalls merchants ply the peasants with all manner of pots 
and pans and city-made gimcracks which are neither beautiful nos 
useful, Here they buy the necessities of their difficult lives, and 
the few little luxuries that they can afford, Here we see the 
little goose girl who has go carefully driven her geese to proper 
feeding places, who has allowed them to rest at regular intervals, 
and who, iow that the fat creatures are safely sold, is allowed 
to choose a bright ribbon for herself or an orange shawl with 
bright red roses printed on it. Here is the man from the moun 
tains who has wooden toys to offer and spoons cut of hig forest 
pine, and here is an old woman who sells artificial flowers to 
place beneath the pictures of the saints which are in every cottage. 

But on Sunday the peasant woman comes to Cracow in quite a 
different costume and mood to worship at the Church of Our 
Lady where her mother and her grandmother have burned 
candles and made prayers. Founded in 1223 this church was 
rebuilt three centuries later as a Gothic basilica, In the four 
teenth century it was ornamented with the rich stained glass 
windows which shed such a remarkable light over the wonderful 
altar sculptured in wood by the Cracovian artist, Wit Stwosz in 
the late fourteen hundreds, The elaborately decorated walls, the 
murals which seem a moving mass of strong color, complicated 
design of angels and wings and flowing robes and harps and 
violins, were done toward the end of the last century and com 
plete the effect of richness so dear to the hearts of the people. 
Before you leave the Rynek, your Polish friend will tell you 
another story of how in this very square, just there where the 
small chapel stands, the first Christian missionary to Poland 
stood under a tree preaching the simple parables of Christ to a 
group of sun-worshiping Polaki, Not far away he will show 
you quite another place of worship, a synagogue where another 
faith has been since that time five centuries ago when the Chris- 
tian king, Casimir the Great, loved a beautiful Jewess, or that 
reason he permitted the nomad Jews, then the despised of all 
nations, to make their home in Poland, where they have now, 
despite the two millions emigrated to the United States, increased 


to four millions, Casimir’s liberalism was remarkable for his tin 

Casimir permitted entire religious freedom to the Jewish ci 
zens of his land, and today a sharp-featured old Rachel w 
wears a brownish wig will show you the bare synagogue bt 
in Casimir’s time, a building whose interior is as bare of deco; 
tion as the Quaker Meeting House, where plain benches are lin 
against white walls and the necessary lighting fixtures are 
wrought iron, where women stand behind small iron grilles a 
listen to the reading of scriptural lessons. Gathered about 1 
synagogue are groups of gossiping old women and children w 
stretch forth begging hands as they run after the visitors’ c: 
Along the streets of the Kasimierz, thin, colorless, sad-eyed m 
walk back and forth with curious spring tread. Here they s 
wear long beards and the earlocks of which they are so prot 
earlocks which little boys are forever licking their fingers to tw 
more tightly. They wear high plush hats pushed back from th 
foreheads or small, tight caps but they never appear indoors 
out with head uncovered, They affect high black boots and lo 
black coats, or halats, buttoned tight to the waist. But wl 
the Polish Jew wears beneath this coat it would be difficult 
guess for even during the heat of July it remains buttoned tig 
to the chin. The men as they go their way along the narr 
streets from shop to shop hold their hands buried in their sleey 
or clasped across their backs. Often they look as if their thoug: 
were thousands of miles away, for it is true that the Polish Je 
segregated as he is from the rest of the nation dwells with 1 
law and the prophets. Every day he spends long hours at | 
prayers and his ablutions. Moses is more real to him than M: 
shal Pilsudski, he knows that he belongs to the chosen peo; 
and in his traditional rites finds balm for all his social and po 
ical wounds ,.. and in spite of the fact that the Polish Jew 
given every constitutional and educational right, these wour 
are many. There is sadness and tragedy written on every fa 
the result of an isolated, abnormal life of a people without 
nation, a people who are languid, weary and undernourished, w 
have in most cases turned to sordid gain in petty affairs t 
remarkable mentality which would have found better outlet h 
history been written differently. 

In spite of the fact that many of the scholarly Jews of Crac 
and other Polish cities hold professorships in the universiti 
and among the students are many intelligent and ambitious you 
Jewish boys who forget the ways of their Ghettos, neverthel: 
the old university of Cracow seems a thousand miles from 1 
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mierz. 
all is Gothic and Renaissance. 


ents today make floral offerings 
n they have passed their exam- 
ions. 
ropernicus is the figure out of the 
who is most vividly before us 
le we linger in the old library of 
Jagellons. Here as a student in 
3 the great astronomer whose dis- 
ries revolutionized his science 
de his experiments in the secrecy 
a walled court, and only after his 
th did anyone dare to publish 
s so strongly opposed to the 
ologian’s literal interpretation of 
scriptures. Here the visitor may 
the old book where his name is 
istered with that of other stu- 
ts, and here the instruments of 
cision with which he worked, 
estial globes with every nicety of 
culation. 
n the old library the scholar who 
es the smell of musty volumes, 
lum bound and accumulated 
joughout the centuries, may 
ywse to his heart’s content. There 
twisting stairways and Gothic 
ulting, pleasing arches and col- 
ns with carved capitals, an archi- 
tural unity left undisturbed from 
p> days when this was one of the 
Itural centers of all Europe and 
e University of Cracow among the 
emost, when theology and phi- 
ophy, alchemy and astronomy 
cupied the minds of men. 
It is not far from 
e old university = 
the Wawci, that 
ce of pilgrimage 


ve 


ir every patriotic 
ple, that great 
le of medieval 
ildings grouped 


\ a high hill and 
erlooking the 
istula which 
inds its sleepy 
ay from this, the 
id capital, on 


i-called the new. 
ere stood a royal 
lace, a fortress 
id a cathedral all 
ymbined. Here 
ere high-walled 
tracks for sol- 
iers and dwelling 
ses for royal 
iners. Here 
ere have been 
tacks since the 
attars came in 
¢ thirteenth cen- 
ry. There were 
wedish invasions 
the seventeenth 
entury and after 


a€ insurrection of Poland under Kosciusko in 1794 the Russians 
nd Prussians destroyed and pillaged all they could lay their 
ands upon. In the royal palace there have been scenes of pomp 
nd ceremony ; in the cathedral Polish kings were crowned at the 
me when Poland was among the great nations of Europe, and 


Here in the beautiful old library with its arcaded 
Here one crosses a threshold 
te the very stone has been worn thin by feet of many young 
lars, and here one sees a little chapel to that scholar monk 
has now been enshrined as a saint and to whom Cracovian 


ST. FLORIAN’S GATE 


Very little remains of the wall which once surrounded the 
However, St. Florian’s gate still 
stands, an impressive relic of the days when Cracow was a 


medieval city of Cracow, 


strongly fortified city, 
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ings. 
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Far back in the fifteenth century when they were built by Casimir the Great, the arcaded halls of 
the Sukiennice served Cracow’s dealers in dress goods, 


Today they still shelter many of the busy 
merchants of the city’s market place, 


The Sukiennice is one of Poland’s finest Kensissance buile 
The first story houses the National Museum, 
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here lie all that is left of her royal rulers and her great men, 
here in Poland’s Pantheon, 

This royal palace has been doomed to disaster, 
by fire in the late fifteen hundreds, it was, after the dismember- 
ment of Poland, completely ruined by the Prussians and then 


First destroyed 


turned into a garrison by the Aus- 
trians who quartered their soldiers in 
the royal halls, It was only a short 
time before the World War that the 
palace was evacuated by these 
troops, and that a more modern and! 
liberal government granted to the 
Poles the right to restore her shrine 
to its original state. And though the 
World War did not effeet Cracow as. 
it did other Polish cities, the terrible 
national losses impeded the develop- 
ment of the plan of restoration, and 
the national exchequer was so de- 
pleted that at one time it was sup- 
gested that the government should 
sell the priceless tapestries left on 
the walls... but at this the people 
rebelled, They preferred to cut down 
more of their rich forests and to 
continue raising individual contribu 
tions for the work of restoration, 
which now, under a skilful com 
mittee, goes on slowly but surely, 

Many an old hooded chimney and 
carved doorway has been uncovered 
by the workmen; the rich ceilings 
with their paintings in recessed 
panels and the elaborate carvings of 
historic heads are being restored bit 
by bit. Inlaid chests and carved 
tables of the period have been 
brought from Italy and Trance as 
they were in the time when the 
Wawel palace was built, The ex 
quisite Gobelin and Vlemish tapes- 
tries have been re« 
paired and rehunp 
on the walls for 
which they were 
originally designed, 
Visitors who want 
to go their way 
over the highly 
polished floors are 
equipped with soft 
flannel slippers and 
go pliding in gi 
lence from room to 
room, 

In the cathedral, 
rich with its Ren 
aissanee — chapels 
and its elaborate 
tombs of by-gone 
kings, the visitor 
can trace the whole 
history of Poland, 
just a8 those hut. 
dreds of peasant 
pilgrims do, under 
the puidance of 
university students 
who assume this 
task as a patriotic 


pleasure, Indeed 
the church cathe 
dral 16 80 rich 


enerusted hoth 


with memories and with ornament significant of the faith that 
has come down through the ages that the effect is that of an 
architectural mélange from which the eye and the mind have 
difficulty in unraveling the outstanding facts and sights, 
that history is heaped on history and the lily many times gilded, 


It seems 


‘ 1 11 
But the old 
cluster there 

= Light 
will tell you 
not enough. 


Bold, now 


Om we } 


1 PY - 
shunned & 
whom he € 
forest se f 
soul, but there 


he was turned into a 
never seen in Poland be- 
fore. 

Another interesting tomb 
is that of King Ladislas, 
the Small, who had suff- 
cient vision to turn Cracow 
into the capital and unite 
the Poland then divided 
between different rulers of 
the house of Piast. That 
act of his built the founda- 
tion of a great medieval 
nation, and one feels on 
gazing at his tomb that his 
small hand is not unworthy 
of holding the curious, 
jagged sword of his pred- 
ssor, Boleslas I, the 
Great, who took Kieff and 
as he rode into its Golden 
Gate struck it such a pow- 
erful blow that the steel of 
the blade was splintered. 
This sword came to sym- 
bolize Polish power, and 


ec 


The center aisle and view to the choi: 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF POLAND’S KINGS 


In the rich treasures of the cathedral of Wawel—its chapels, its royal tombs, its 

numerous ornaments and sculptured effigies—the visitor can trace the whole his- 

tory of Poland. First built in the Romanesque style in the eleventh century, the 

cathedral was remodeled in the Gothic manner in the fourteenth century. Later 
many Renaissance and Baroque chapels were added. 


ne 


; generations was girded on the side of each - 


long with other loot of war and just recently retg 
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r of the church is broken for many g 
int Stanislas, patron saint of Poland, who ascended the throne. It was stolen from Poland by 
foot of his he ki i : 
rebuked hi 
The noble t 


In the crypt of the church Sobieski is buried, and it 59 


fitting that his tomb si 
be sculptured all about} 
figures of kneeling Ty 
At the head of the B 
army he saved the @ 
tian world from one @ 
most terrible Turkish 
vasions that ever ff 
ened Europe. Sou 
was at that time (Kf 
considered the champ 
Christianity and was @ 
to help the Austriang 
peror in this struggig 
cross against 
Though far outn 
by the Turks, Sobi 
the battle charge with 
cry, “God defend Pola 
The Moslem hordes 
aiter bloody battle rot 
“T came, I saw, Godj 
quered,” said Sob 
Near him lies the B 
beloved Poniatowski, 7 
met so noble a death af 
battle of Leipzig. 

As we leave the @ 
dral and sit there im 
sun gazing at the dr 
Vistula with its fisher 
and boatmen, we see if 
distance a curious m« 
which tells one more s 
of Polish patriotism. | 
the mound erected in 
ory oi Kosciusko, the g 
patriot who fought ) 
George Washington 
who, there on the Rj 
by the Church of | 
Lady, swore a memor 
oath as the commande 
the Polish armies. 

When he died an exi 
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THE ROYAL PALACE OF WAWEL 


On a high hill overlooking the Vistula stands the massive royal castle. 

It was begun in the thirteenth century, later enlarged by Casimir the 

Great and Sigismund I, and served as the home of Poland’s kings until 

It has suffered seriously from fire and pillage, but it remains one 
of Poland’s most impressive national monuments. 


1610. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The University of Cracow is the second oldest in Europe—the first 6 
that of Prague—and was a brilliant center of learning during the fifte 
and sixteenth century. The University was founded in 1364. 
illustrious student was the astronomer, Copernicus, who studied 
in 1543. This is one of the University’s more modern building: 
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THE RUINED STRONGHOLD OF THE EMPEROR FASILIDAS 


 furreted castles which housed the imperial splendor of Abyssinia three centuries ago resemble the medieval fortresses of Europe. 


ices and churches were built by the Portuguese. 


Many of these 


The Emperor Fasilidas, who expelled the Portuguese from his country, adopted their architec- 
ture and his great castle was constructed by Abyssinian workers who had been trained by the European missionaries. 


The Black Jews of cAbyssinia 


Gondar and Its Mighty Portuguese Ruins—By Caravan to the Ghetto of Abyssinia—Life in a 


Forgotten Outpost of Ancient Israel 


By HERMANN NORDEN 


The following article describes one of the most mysterious groups of people in Africa—the 


Falashas, or Jews of Abyssinia. 


For sixteen centuries the Falashas have lived in one of 
the most inaccessible regions of Abyssinia cherishing their ancient Hebraic customs, 
though they have been almost totally forgotten by thew co-religionists in the rest of the 
world. The land of the Falashas lies about a day's journey from Gondar, once the brilliant 
capital of the Amharic kingdom. Mr. Norden opens Mus article with a description of this 


city and its remarkable ruins built by the Portuguese three centurtes ago—Epitor1AL NOTE. 


ITH my arrival at Gondar I was in 
the very heart of the real Abyssinia. 
Addis Ababa is an upstart city, 
lrely a third of a century old, and is an 
thiopian rather than an Abyssinian capital ; 
nt this squalid town on a three-peaked 
dge almost seven thousand feet above the 
a became the emperor’s city in the first half 
the seventeenth century. A line of eight- 
m'kings, beginning with Sarta Dendas 
bout the middle of the sixteenth century, 
ad ending with Tekla Giyorias two hundred 
ears later, is known as the House of Gon- 
ar, but the city named for this imperial line 
as only a village and headquarters for 
uiefs until the Emperor Fasilidas came to 
ie throne early in the sixteen hundreds and 
ade it his capital. 

The preceding century had been a time of 
reat events and change in Abyssinian his- 
ry. There had been long years of Moslem 
wasion and devastation ending in victory to 
ie Christian Empire, thanks to the aid sent 


The Abyssinian often uses a tiny parasol to 
protect himself from the fierce rays of the 
sun. 


by Portugal. But free of the Mohammedan 
invader Abyssinia’s independence was men- 
aced by the peaceful penetration of her de- 
fenders. The Portuguese soldiers who had 
survived the wars settled and received grants 
of land. They were followed by Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who made converts in high places, 
and who intrigued to win great temporal as 
well as religious power. 

The Emperor Fasilidas dealt conclusively 
with this danger to his kingdom, and its 
established church. He drove the Portu- 
guese out. And by one of those seesaws of 
history which makes the enemy of yesterday 
the ally of today, he secured an agreement 
from the Moslems occupying the coast that 
no Portuguese should cross their ground into 
Abyssinia. The empire flourished under 
Fasilidas. In the thirty-five years of his 
reign his capital became a great Ethiopian 
city. 

Gondar’s great day has long been past. 
Civil wars and invasion and pillage have 


LAYLUTING PORTUGUESE PRIESTS 


The wanly Vortuguese abvenurers in Alysia were 
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reduced it to 4 pile of imperial ruins adjacent to a collection of 
hovels, carefully divide Ms ity Mohammedan, Christian and 
Valasha quarters, With a population of fifty thousand in Vasil 
das’ time it has dwindled ito a town of hardly more than a 
tenth of that number, Condar is, however, oi) the eraft and 
rdigious center of WAhiopia 

In my sight-seeing 1 was accompanied by WMendi, my Abyssin 
ian guide anid interpreter, who used to live in Gondar, Only on 
market days is Gondar 4 magnet to the dwellers in outlying dis 
tricts, The town itself seems all tnt deserted when first one 
enters it, The narrow, cobble-paved lanes are moss grown; high 
walls protect from publie gaze the life that goes on in the tukuls 
and rare houses, A few white-robed priests and a few children 
were in the lanes; now atid then round 4 sharp turn would come 
a lone woman carrying a stone jar of milk or fe] on her head, 
or under her arm, or both, When riding through the town I 
found it hard to believe in the more than five thou 
sand population with which Gondar is eredited, 
oF that it ever had been an important city, 

Hut the ruins on the higher ground beyond the 
town are eloquent of the day of Gondar’s pride, 
On the summit of the bill stand the walls of a 
fortified castle, once the lookout and guard of the 
capital and of the kingdom, Welow and within a 
walled enclosure approximately a quarter of 4 
nile square are all that remains of the easiles and 
towers and dungeons which housed imperial splen 
dor and power three centuries ago, Some of these 
great luildings were constructed by Vortuguese 
worlanen, but the Jater ones those erected after 
the exodus compelled by the limnperor Vasilidas 
were the work of Abyssinian artisans whom the 
Portuguese had trained, 

In the jumble of crumbling walls and fallen 
stones, if is impossible to know the original pure 
pose of some of the structures, but some walls 
still stand in an excellent state of preservation, 
One castle is called the Palace of Coronation, An 
other was known a6 the Valuce of Rainbows; to i 
access was yained by numerous gates, twelve in 
the outer wall and four in the inner, One may 
still pase through these arches, T!ffendi pointed 
owt a ‘Tower of Love and a mass of ruins that he 
called ‘The Ladies’ Drawingeroom, ‘Three stone 
aries marl the entrance to the caverns where the 
king's lions were confined, In one corner of the 


iMawed by militant Jesuits who tmilt churches, 


cnlusare is a dungeon comecteg 
wiiherranean passages with the fon 
om the hil. There are renains of @ 
liken towers on the imer walls 
a guatd tower over the great @ 
gute, 

Effendi led us to 2 juniper grower 
pomted out the tomb of Queens Bf 
tuan and the Castle Uskuam 
showed us a huge sycamore, form 
used for executions, “In my 
honh ” he said, “I have soem 
hanged there at one time” 

sat if my guide and interpreter am 
te under suspicion of exaggerating] 
number of executions, he did not of 
state the number of churches. 

“Yorty-four churches has my 
he said, time after time. If we omit 
4 ViSit to any one of the forty-fom 
was not through his fault. They ram 
from the impressive arches of 
Church of the Redeemer, solid masoq 
like the castles, to the round tha 
rooted churches, which had little « 
location to differentiate them to the® 
instructed eye of a ferenghi; but to & 
child and grandchild, and great-gram 
child of Abyssinian priests they w 


Viom wn O14 Prim. 


Proudly Effendi led me to the ch 

of St. Michael, built, he said, by 

David, ¢on of the Emperor Fasilidas. “An ancestor of mines 
chief priest under King David,” he said. “When I was in 
tum | sent precious carpets and gold embroideries to this chure 
The priests prayed for me, and 1 shall have my reward ™ 
Heaven, My brother-in-law i¢ now one of the priests.” I 
brought out his relative, stately and imposing in a long w 
robe, 1 was seized with a desire to win in heaven a reward; 
great as that of Effendi, and since 1 had not at hand a carp 
to present 1 commissioned the priestly brother-in-law to ht 
one for me, | 
We had the good fortune to arrive at one church during ser 
ice, It was the occasion of the Savior’s Day procession, Effen 
said, and in his zeal for me to get a photograph he used his i 
fluence and his powers of persuasion to induce the priests © 
come outside into a light suitable for picture taking. 
Several priests were needed for the celebration of the cer 
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A CORNER OF GONDAR’S MARKET 


‘Trinkets of silver and gold, bracelets and necklaces, baskets, jars, embroidery, clothes a: 
food along with all the other wares of MWhiopia are for sale at Gondar’s market, Lit 
money changes hands, for cartridges, peed amulets and even five pound slabs of salt a 


used as a medium of exchange, 
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My. Sach carried a long rod, tall as himself, made of wood 
ia three-inch cross-bar at the tip, ‘This rod is the genna and 
<6 like something with which magic might be wrought, Wach 
ied in his left hand a wooden-handled rattle made of metal 
6 that slip along a bar jangling against each other and against 
curved side pieces, also made of metal, This is the sanassal, 
embling the old Kyyptian systrum, ‘The leather-bound book 
the fly-whisk, which are also parts of the priest’s equipment, 
e not at the moment in evidence, Staff in right hand and 
hand held high to shake the rattle, they circled the chureh 
ve times, following a leader under a searlet umbrella who cat 
1 a framed, glass-covered picture of the Virgin, When the 
d circuit had been made the priests stopped in front of the 
inch and there performed a ritualistic danke to the rhythm 
ked by drums and the jangle of the rattles, 
e life of the people compelled my interest more than any 
ng elee in Gsnder On market days Gondar becomes a city 
in. Thousands on thousands of people from the little clusters 
tukuls that dot the mountain slopes and the valleys go to the 
capital to trade and make merry, Vrom a vantage point of 
servation on the hill, 1 watched the assembling of the multitude, 
hours every road seemed a line of march for some religious 
er in white vestments, The only notes of color in that strag 
ig procession were furnished by the tiny parasols with which 
1¢ Of the people protected themselves from the burning sun 
in spite of the crowds and the constant movement, a kind of 
fer prevailed, Constables in black blouses and equipped with 
po hides attended to that, Once they came to my assistance, 
bling back the people who crowded about me, curious at the 
esence of a Kuropean in their bazaar, in strange contrast to 
aloof manner of the Abyssinian when one meets him on the 
4, Mules, donkeys and a few camels were in a section set 
wt for four-footed creatures, In all the rest of the huge 
urket-place, 60 strewn with sharp rocks that progress was not 
by to unaccustomed feet, the humans spread their wares or 
padered about, according to whether they were venders or pur 
axes. Most of the sellers in the bazaar were women, They 
oked capable and happy. Whether the vivacity of their expres 
On was in part due to the excitement of bazaar day J could not 
gure, but here, as elsewhere, it seemed to me that though the 
byssinian woman is considered inferior 10 man, she occupies a 
gher position than do women in most Oriental countries, 
All the wares of Ethiopia were on sale at the market, 1 picked 
way over sharp stones, and in and out among the throngs of 
king purchasers gathered about the stalls of foods and wine 
incense and perfume and birabira pods for stupefying fish 
i the tanner’s market I saw a Saute, dyed scarlet, and was 
id that it was the proper present to give a mother at her child’s 
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AVVERSIAR ECORSASTICS 
ine Abysisian dergy prsenes yrews phiuenss, tor ts mhontty i¢ awd on 4 trasition 


wing tron TD) bh. D, when Cutiiaity wis AAA, 
ttietly entorceA and taste ate long and rigorous, 
tut only nme, 
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, ui Ly 
Krom an Old Pedut, 
BECHIVING A VORTUGUISIL MISSION 


Alfonso Mendez, who headed the last Jesuit mission to Abyssinia in 1625, 

was weompanied by & retinue of four priests, two lay brothers, thirteen 

laymen, five musicians, two Masons and two servants, He was given a 

handsome reception by the Itmperor who heeame a eonvert to the new 

faith, SNowever, Mendez was destined to he the last of the Jesuit 

patriarchs ta Abyssinia, After ten years of yigorous proselytizing he 
was Aviven out by the Wmperor WVasilidas 


christening, One squatting merchant had silver 
and gold trinkets, I found dozens of the crosses 
which are Abyssinia’s most characteristic deeora 
tion, Some were made in the Greek form, Some 
in the Latin, remnant, no doubt, of the Portuguese 
nuence, The long arm of some of the erosses 
ended in an ear spoot—an implement of ceanti 
ness much treasured by the people, 1 found little 
pegs of silver and gold for nose and ears; filigree 
silver pins for the hair; heavy necklaces and wide 
bracelets, 1 bought one of the seals that ave used 
in the place of a signature, and across whieh a 
line must be engraved on the death of 6 owner; 
this to prevent postmortem forgery 

There were Imskets woven of fibre, Wy the 
ruhness ov erudity of the coloring, one knew 
wheiher native vegetable or imported chemical 
dyes had been used, Tiny jars and pots made 
from the dum palm attracted crowds of women 
purchasers; these ave the containers used for 
toilet oimtments, Vor the most part this was a 
market of \arter; little money changed hands, 
Carwidges were used in place of curreney; 60 too 
were skeing of black and blue thread, useful for 
the suspension of crosses and amulets, Salt slabs 
weighing about five pounds were oltained at one 
stall and used as 4 medium of exchange in others, 
i was told that they are called amole, and are 
brought from the Danakil province, Vrom five to 
seven Of these hare are equivalent 10 4 thaler in 
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to fenda im the 
Valasha 
the (hetto of 
ySsitia / 

JOUTNEY by slow 
CATAVAN brougnt 
me to Jenda, WHETE 
J was the guest of 
Mr, Vaur, a Chris 
tianmissionary, tHe 
answered for me 


district 
Ab 
day's 


Many 
about 


Guesiions 
the blac ki 
Jews among whom 


hie WOKS, and who 


had been of in 
creaming wterest to 
me ever since my 
arrival in Abys 
gina, ‘That inter 
est had first been 
aroused in Addis 


Ababa by Jacques 
Vaitloviteh, an at 
dent idealist, 


own faith, 


Jews. 


Ancient Gondar boasts of forty-four churches, but many of them are now in ruins. The ruined arches 


THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER AT GONDAR 


of the Church of the Kedeemer, built of solid masonry like the castles, testify to the zeal of the 


Portuguese 


who has given half of his yet middle-aged life to 
the work of bettering the condition of this isolated people of his 
In Jenda | was at last in the midst of them. 
the largest settlement in all the stretch of country over which are 
scattered the tiny villaves of the lalashas, withdrawn from their 
Christian neighbors in Mthiopia and cut off many centuries ago 
from the main body of adherents 1o their religion. 

How many centuries ago, and in what manner the cleavage 
came, and, indeed, whether the Falashas derive from different 
wlock than that of the other Semitic migrants across the Red Sea, 
are questions that have never been gatisfactorily answered, 
very word Valasha has various sipnifications, In 
means “banished” or expelled. In Geez, “migrate.” The Valashas 
call themselves Veta Israel, people of Israel, 
race and legend that makes up Abyssinian history, no part is more 
baffling nor more interesting than that which has to do with these 
Some investigators maintain that they are of pure Semitic 
origin, Others hold that they are descendants of African aborig- 


ines converted to Judaism, 


That the Valashas came to Ethiopia direct from Palestine and 
before the migrations which brought the forbears of the non- 
Malasha Abyssinians is a belief held both by themselves and by 


missionaries, Many of the modern churches are unpretentious round thatched roofed 
structures differing but slightly from ordinary houses in appearance, 


It is by the laws of Moses, 


nothing of the Talmud. 


The 
Amharic it 


In all the tangle of 


the Abyssinian ruler. 


self, and reigned for forty years. 
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Sem origin 
part ¢ 
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major part of | 
yssinia became € 
verted to Christ 
ity in the fot 
century they 
mained staunch 
their ancient fa 
And remaini 
staunch, they w 
drew to a dist 
of their own 
the double purp 
of escaping ¢ 
tamination : 
persecution by 
Christians.  T 
by this seclus: 
by intermarry: 
by the tenaci 
holding to ha 
of life and thou 
fixed by their 
uals, they h 
preserved the 
faith and the 
type through 
the centuries. 
Howeve 
came about, 
fact stands: r 
sixteen  centu 


after Abyssinia became Christianized there exists this populat 
apart, proclaiming itself to be of the chosen people and liv 
The Falashas have been so long seve 
from their co-religionists in other parts of the world that tt 
tradition does not include the Babylonian captivity. They kn 
Not even their priests have a knowle 
of Hebrew. That the Falashas could have kept the ancient trz 
tion alive and intact in these conditions seems to some stude 
so much too wonderful to be true that they have advanced 
theory that certain Hebraic documents are concealed in the ru 
of Gondar; but that is conjecture, and is likely to become « 
more legend in the great mass of Abyssinian legends. 
Though early in the country’s Christian era the Jewish faith 
had withdrawn or been driven to the highlands of Simen :< 
lived there under their own kings, the Falashas had their gr 
hour in Abyssinian history. Some time during the tenth cent 
dates are vague even at so late a period— 
her husband King Gideon, roused her peop 


ee successor 
e to revolt agai 


She caused four hundred members of 
royal Solomonic line to be assassinated, seized the power for h 

How long the imperial poy 
remained in Falasha hands is uncertain; Judith was puctedted 
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+ Zague line of kings. Many of these kings were ( 
Anything approaching a just estimate of = Pde present 
mibers is hard to wank it has been plac as cee as two 


ilisS 
st figure was set by a a rabbi sent into tise district wenty 
ars ago by the Alliance Israélite Universelle for purposes of 
west:gation, and his estimate seems to have been biased by his 


neral disc couragement with conditions. Men now 
e people, and who best know the groups of tu 
lant grass, estimate the Falasha population 
jousand and one hundred thousand. A few f1 
puse a family or a small clan, make up a : i 
pssible, there is a mesgid and a ‘kahen, a syn 
hus through the Falasha 
ave lived apart; considering themselves su- 
erior to their neighbors, considered by their 
eighbors inferior ; here in little is the Jewis! 
tuation the world around. 

Primed for observation by my already 
fep interest, I arrived at the compound of 
ne London Mission in Jenda. Baur was a 
prdial and an instructive host ; ready to take 
l€ anywhere, to interpret and to explain. 
Ve were surrounded by Falashas; most of 
a0se in Jenda itself had become Christian- 
red; those in the outlying villages were yet 
aithful to their own creed. The i at 
ae Mission compound was a 
alasha ; the houseboy was her son. 
My tent was not pitched. I was lodged 
1 one of the compound tuzuls, curtained into 
WO rooms. From its door I could 
dlasha workmen building other 
hey set poles to encircle a space four 
| diameter, pulled them togeth 
lape, and secured 
alls they la 
ales, and | 
: outer 


w 


SD isiine. Carpe 
cavers and pott 
nes called from their ow 
iris of the country to i 
he Jewish quarter of 
hen the Empress Zaudit 
orkmen to that city to repait 
ddly, when one considers 
r the Jewish people in mo 
brid. mm Ethiopia they are 1 


72 bh 


We rode about the country and visited tiny villages. Close, 
patriarchal communities were all those se ttlements, each made up 
of enough tukuls to house the members of one family clan. How- 


ever widely scattered, the villages had intimate knowledge of 
each other. In several communities I observed a tukul a little 
ee , and usually on higher ground than the living huts. This 


Ww ose mesgid, the synagogue. Externally it was differentiated 
a Christian church tukul only by a red clay pot taking the 
of the cross at the top. Special to Jewish service, however, 
e the inner furnishings. On the table with the Book of Laws 
two earthenware pots. One contained the ashes of a red 
reserved for the Egor of purification commanded 
The other contained holy water. In every community 
with a mes gid, there lived a kahen or debt- 
h there is no vestige of Hebrew 
y speech ot tne Falasha, Kahen 
traces back to the Hebraic Kohen, 


The dwellers in one hut 


work on 


were at 


pottery when we approached, but hurried it 
f Stott fator “ 
out of sight Bets we entered, “Pottery 


means is alasha an d Falasha means disgrace,” 
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and beard, a black ‘skull cap on his hea i, and 
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his chamma wrapped about his bent shoul- 
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Cartagena—Queen of the Spanish eMain 


The Heroic Stronghold of the Conquistadors—Romantic Figures from Cartagena’s Past— 
What the Twentieth Century Promises a Venerable City 


By JAMES JENKINS 


Colombian coast of the Caribbean Sea. And as a pearl 

richly set in heavy gold, it was coveted throughout three 
centuries by greedy pirates and buccaneers. Against this beau- 
tiful city, foes from England, France and Spain launched their 
bold attacks. Colombians poetically refer to this city as 
“Cartagena, the Heroic,” “Pearl of the Caribbean” and ‘Mistress 
of the Seas.” More adequate to describe this historic city is 
the word “human” rather than “heroic,” as it seems to me. 
Cartagena, in its mellowness of four centuries, resembles a cer- 
tain type of individual who, having lived an adventurous past, 
has grown old gracefully. 

As one struck by a face among faces, I knew the first time 
I sailed up the bay 
between the moss- 
grown forts, useless 
today, and into the 
green calm of the 
harbor, that Carta- 
gena was a city I 
should see again. 

On my second 
visit, as I viewed it 
at sunset from the 
ship, it was still an 
Oriental city in a 
luxuriant South 
American setting: a 
flat expanse of white 
and delicately hued 
walls, with here and 
there a glistening 
tower or minaret. 
Against a golden sky 
rose, motionless, the 
bla¢k and purple 
silhouettes of palms. 
Jeyond them, blue 
and green, sloped the 
foothills of the Sier- 
ra’ Nevadas. And be- 
hind them and above, 


G ARTAGENA is an iridescent pearl of a tropical city on the 


massed in lavish 
purity oyer unseen 
rivers and jungles 


and swamps, glowed 
an architectural yet 
evanescent world of 
clouds, opal, silver 
and gold. 

My Colombian 
friends on _ board, 
avid of progress, had 
talked to me at length 
of Cartagena’s pres- 
ent and future, of the 
canal which will af- 
ford the city com- 
munication with the 
Magdalena River, of 
suburban develo p- 
ments in Manga and 
Cabrero, of packing 
plants, roads and the 
petroleum boom, As 
I drove away from 
the pier in one of the 
public victorias, 
through narrow, 


THE CHURCH OF THE MARTYRED SAN PEDRO CLAVER 
Cartagena is rich in churches that recall the b 
the wealth of Aztecs and Incas and carrying t 
icas. At the left is the church of San Pedro Claver, founded in 1603, and bearing the name 


was built of massive stones brought from the mountains near Turbaco. 
seen the tower of the cathedral. 


tortuous streets, past great white houses (colonial caseron 
with overhanging balconies, leaving behind me the stained gl 
of churches to inhale the perfumed shadow of gardens, I sens 
for all the talk of progress, the city’s indifference to chang 
With the night the streets were silent, except for the occasi 
peal of bells, mellow and dissolute. The gong the coachma 
rang with his foot startled one by its strepitant music. TI 
jangle of its echo disturbed. Women dressed in black, waite 
watched behind the iron grilles of white walled houses, reserve 
perhaps impregnable. | 
Cartagena’s spirit throughout its long history has been of 
of preservation, rather than one of aggressive self-assertio: 
Its life was realistic, provincial and self-contained. Yet despi 
colonial materialisr 
the convents nev 
lacked novitiate 
The past of this cit 
like that of any ae 
venturous person, 
full of paradox. Di 
spite the thirst ¢ 
gold of the Spaniard 
the first stone buil 
ings were those ¢ 
the cathedral and 
hospital for the poo 
For three centurie 
the colony was i1 
tensely royalist an 
since then intensel 
republican. It we 
here, in fact, that th 
first cry for freedor 
against Spanis 
tyranny was raise 
Intrigues, politica 
financial and amc 
rous, were alway 
setting the town on it 
ears. From the me 
tropolis sailed monk 
and nuns intent o 
winning souls an 
Paradise. And onc 
Cartagena becam 
filled with rie 
bachelor colonist: 
lonely Spanish spins 
ters and_ lonelie 
widows poured int 
the city from ever 
arriving galleor 
Once when the lead 
ing residents wer 
celebrating the wed 
ding of the gov 
ernor’s sister, Frencl 
pirates raided an 
sacked the place. 


Seven years later 
visited by a fir 
which destroye 
every house but th 
governor’s, the city 


Photo by H. R. Pratt 


rilliant days when conquistadors were pillaging despite its tropica 

he cross into the remotest corners of the Amer- climate, built itsel 

of Cartagena’s own canonized martyr. One of the finest edifices erected by the Jesuits, it OOt P of the ruins 
In the distance is During the solemt 


observance of a cer 
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tal Ash Wednesday, Sir 
ncis Drake captured 
levied heavy tribute 
the town. The colony 
imported slaves from 
ica yet it gave a saint 
e Church who called 

elf the “slave of the 
siges.” Throughout two 
turies, the Inquisition 
was taken for granted. 
ater, the colony, on 
matter, acted some- 


lat uncertainly. It 
4 this piece of 
fgaticism, to revive it, 


| then to suppress it 
If many of the 
accumulated a 
an enormous 
qt gold flowed 
@Gstantly into His Maj- 
ésy’s coffers or to be ex- 
geded in the construction 
additional forts. For 
purpose, before the 

@t! of the eighteenth cen- 
ry $60,000,000 had been 
sent. Yet pirates repeated- 
sacked the city. Carta- 
a’s_ Catholic women 


by bastions and counterscarps. 


walls. 


<, heretical officers of an invading English fleet. After Ad- 
ral Vernon’s unsuccessful attempt to capture this city, the resi- 
nts could laugh heartily at his British presumption. Towards 
! end of the colonial period when a Spanish fleet laid siege 
the town, the royalist general found the rebel citizens dying 
starvation. Cartagena knew Bolivar, the Washington of 
uth America. It saw, also, one of his mistresses, the beauti- 
| Manuela Saenz of Quito, Ecuador. 
There was heroism even at the very beginning of Cartagena’s 
story, when in 1501 Rodrigo Galvan de Bastidas discovered 
Is territory. In 1520 two more Spanish expeditions explored 
e region. All three were bitterly repelled by the fierce attacks 


THE ANCIENT RAMPARTS 


Cartagena is ringed by a massive brown wall turreted here and there and broken 

In the background is seen the modern gateway 

crowned by a clock tower which has been erected in a space cut out of the old 

This is the chief entrance to “the unconquered city,” as the people delight 
to call Cartagena. 
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of Calamar) Inidia ns. 


Enter Don Pedro de 
Heredia, Cartagena’s first 
governor. In appearance 
he was handsome and in 
character adventurous. 
One night in Madrid as he 
was strolling, only heaven 
knows why, through dark 
and narrow streets, he was 
set upon by six gentlemen. 
The attack cost him his 
nose. However, as he could 
afford a new one, the doc- 
tors worked on his face 
throughout sixty days. 
The results, in the opinion 
of this good-looking man, 
were so fearful that his 
wrath knew no bounds, He 
hunted down his aggres- 
sors and killed three of 
them. Since people of in- 

Se aes fluence were involved in 
: , ; the affair, he fled to Haiti, 
Courtesy United Fruit Company lof act uacle already eatab- 
lished there. Feeling the 
lure of adventure, he set 
sail for Santa Marta, not 
far from Cartagena, and 
here he managed for a 
time to fill the post of gov- 
ernor. With the arrival of the newly appointed representative 
of the King, he returned to Spain, already rich. It was not long 
before he had secured from the King a mandate over the vast 
region of New Andalusia, which included the site of the present 
Cartagena. 

To this region he returned in 1533, after fighting a terrible- 
battle with the Indians in which their women shot storms of 
poisoned arrows into the ranks of the invading Spaniards, three 
hundred of whom were killed. Even Don Pedro himself was. 
wounded. On the site of the Indian town of Calamar, Dom 
Pedro began to construct the new Spanish settlement of Carta- 
gena, named probably after the city on the Mediterranean. He 


ae 
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BY CARTAGENA’S HARBOR 


he market place near the waterfront is one of the busiest and most picturesque sections of the city. Few ports in the whole world have a finer 
arbor than that of Cartagena. In this harbor, which runs about six miles inland, met the great Plate Fleet that carried the silver of the new 
rorld to the coffers of Spain. Ironically enough, Cartagena was the first city in Colombia to declare its independence of Spain two centuries later. 
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was not long in making peace with the Indians, 
one Cacique, Duhoa, presenting him with 60,000 
ducats. Don Pedro had as interpreter, and his 
nephew as mistress, a beautiful Indian girl, who 
had been carried off by previous explorers to 
Santo Domingo. All of the gallant young 
colonists sought her favors but she remained 
faithful to the governor’s nephew. Under Don 
Pedro Cartagena prospered. Gold was plentiful 
and the Indians pacific. 

The story of another Cartagena personage also 
begins in Spain, a country where women of 
masculine temperament are less rare than is com- 
monly believed. One of the novitiates in a con- 
vent attracted the attention of a young doctor 
visiting the Mother Superior. Twice he was so 
daring “as to whisper in the novitiate’s presence: 
“Amo” (I love). The young girl at once man- 
aged to escape from the convent, hiding in the 
woods for several days. Finally she was able to 
teach the man for whom she had risked her soul. 
Love in a convent, however, was apparently more 
romantic to the young doctor who now repulsed 
the girl who had followed him. From the gar- 
dener she had learned how to use the foils. She 
called upon the young man to defend himself 
and in the encounter she killed him. She even 
swore to avenge herself upon anyone who hence- 
forth should dare to court her. Dressed as a 
aman, she traveled through Spain, earning her liv- 
ing by masculine occupations. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century, this Catalina Erauzo 
embarked for Cartagena, where an aged uncle of 
hers, a captain, was living. 

One night, descending a ladder from the balcony of a young 
married woman’s apartments, she fell and injured her head. A 
man who happened to be passing by opened her clothes to de- 
termine her injury. To his astonishment he recognized her body 
as that of a woman. Catalina is reported to have recovered her 
senses sufficiently to inform him: “There are secrets which 
may cost one his life. Defend yourself if you are a gentleman! 
If not I shall kill you like a dog!” She killed him. 

Her uncle, to whom Catalina confided the incident, passed a 
wery bad night. She, however, according to the Colombian 
writer, Senor Camilo Delgado, snored as peacefully as a good 
Benedictine. Her uncle induced her to rise and board a ship, 
which she did, more from desire to continue elsewhere her ad- 
venturous life than through fear of the local authorities. Later, 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INQUISITION 


In a beautifully shaded square planted with palm trees stands that fine monument of the 


The Inquisition was established in 
It was abolished in 1821. 


Jate Renaissance style, the House of the Inquisition. 


1610, by order of Philip II. 


Photo by H. R. Pratt 


OLD SPAIN IN THE NEW WORLD Paete Oe 


n no part of the Caribbean, with the possible exception of Mexico, has Spain leit 
tronger impression than upon the seaport of Cartagena. Many of the buildings w 
yeautifully carved balconies which line the narrow streets have been standing for nea 
four hundred years. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Cartagena ranked w 
Mexico City as the most important metropolis in the Western Hemisphere. 


she was again injured in a love affair and believing herself dying 
revealed her real sex to a priest. Even the Bishop of Lima com 
soled her by a visit and despatched to her his private physician 
Catalina recovered and the good Bishop helped her to proceed 
to Cadiz, where Philip IV, aware of Catalina’s services to the 
state, granted her a sum of money. From Pope Urban VI 
she secured permission to continue in her garb of a man. This 
Pope also made her several gifts. 

However, unresigned to a stay-at-home existence, Cataliné 
sailed again for America on a salary from the King. And @ 
Cartagena her via crucis was reached: she was so unfortunate 
as to fall in love with a handsome sergeant. Her love was hope 
less. She was not beautiful as her biographer describes her: 

“A face neither homely nor pretty. Eyes black, brilliant ane 
very wide open. Weariness, rather than age, had begun to alte 
her features. She wore her hair short like ¢ 
man’s and perfumed, as was then the fashion 
She dressed in Spanish style. Her manner was 
military, she knew how to wear a sword and het 
step was both light and elegant. Only her hand: 
had something feminine about them, more in the 
palms than in the shape of them. Her upper ly 
bore a soft dark down, which, without being < 
moustache, imparted to her face a virile aspect.’ 


Her love unrequited, desperation drove het 
mad. She took poison. The confessor, for whon 
she had asked, was so impressed, it is said, by het 
profound contrition, that he willingly granted he 
absolution. 


The memories of two saintly monks offset the 
fanatical practices of Cartagena’s Inquisition. For 
Saint Pedro Claver an old and imposing church i: 
named and here his miraculous remains are stil 
preserved. He was beatified in 1857 and canon- 
ized in 1889. This attractive young friar, from 
the moment of his arrival on American soil it 
1610, espoused the cause of the African slaves 
Packed like animals in the holds of ships, they ar- 
rived at Cartagena in appalling conditions, starv- 
ing, diseased, dying and dead among them. Pedre 
Claver met every slave ship that entered the port 
This Jesuit knew how to ask and how to give. 
Once, carrying a sick negro to the convent, Pedre 
began to feel more and more the weight of his 
burden. Once he reached his destination, he was 
paralyzed to discover that it was the Devil him- 
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TROPICAL CARGO 


igouts filled with tropical fruits and vegetables crowd the waterfront, 
ntrasting sharply with the big liners and freighters that steam in and 
t of the harbor. The negroes who make up most of the city’s popula- 
tion do most of the work. 


lf he had carried back! The Devil appeared to him in various 
Bguises, once as a beautiful woman in his cell! But Pedro, 
s biographers inform us, was equal to every temptation. And 

if he had not sufficiently mortified the flesh, he indulged in 
igellation. 

Superstitious beliefs were common among Cartagena’s lower 
asses in colonial times. Linked with La Popa, the hill which 

So conspicuous a feature of the city, is the memory of another 
bung monk. 

When I last visited the ruins of the convent atop this hill, 
rom which a splendid view of the city is to be 
ad, the place was filthy and infested with bats 
it appears that since then the summit has under- 
one improvements). More than three hundred 
ears ago on this site, the mohdn or jeque, the 
sader of superstitious mestizos and Indians, in- 
oked the Devil who was called Buziraco. The 
atter, having plenty to do in other parts of the 
orld, left in care of the mohdn, his Satanic rep- 
esentative, a goat, named Uri. The temple atop 
his hill was completely dark and in it was a tank 
led with water and tobacco leaves. Buziraco, 
aving been invoked by his worshipers who had 
ntered the tank, caused his presence to be known 
y a great noise, whereupon he disappeared from 
he faithful and the goat was brought out. 
\round him the Indians performed a macabre 
lance until they fell from utter exhaustion. 

At this time there was living in Bogota, a 
oung monk, Alonso de la Cruz Paredes, a mem- 
er of the order of St. Augustine. One night the 
mmaculate Conception appeared to him in a 
ision and commanded him to proceed to Carta- 
rena and on the first hill he should see to erect 
or her a church. The young friar forthwith de- 
arted on his long journey on foot, descending 
he lofty plateau of Bogota, crossing the mighty 
Magdalena on a frail champdn or raft, scaling 
recipices, risking his life, menaced by the fevers, 
nsects and beasts of the hot country, dipping his 
rusts in wayside pools. The Indians befriended 
im. On approaching Cartagena, he inquired of 
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an Indian woman the name of the first hill he saw. And on the 
summit of La Popa, where the Devil had been worshiped, he 
built his church. 

The Inquisition was established in 1610, by order of Philip 
II. It had its secret agents who moved among all classes of 
society. Like reporters of today, these persons would fall down 
thrice, as the Spanish saying is, to effect a “scoop.” The In- 
quisition, besides combating heresy, aimed to wipe out the curi- 
ous practices indulged in by negroes and Indians. As a remedy 
for fever, these people decapitated a pigeon, which, wrapped in 
a cloth, was tied to the patient’s feet. Equally efficacious for 
certain remedies was a toad, not too old nor too young, put 
into a sack and worn about the neck of the sufferer. At the 
bedside of the sick it was not uncommon to recite the Magnifi- 
cat backwards throughout three hours, accompanying the prayer 
with cabalistic signs. For drunkenness there was nothing bet- 
ter than rum in which a small quantity of doves’ excrement 
was mixed. 

Once each month on market day and with bells ringing, the 
representatives of Their Catholic Majesties read the death 
penalty awaiting anyone found guilty of practising the magic 
arts. Every kind of fortune-telling was proscribed: esoteric 
revelations implied in a sneeze or the questioning of a corpse. 
Around the crier the curious would gather, among whom were 
not a few rascals and unbelievers. With each proscription some 
pious old man would cross himself and mutter between his 
teeth, “All to the greater glory of the good Lord!” And doubt- 
less there would also be present some fanatical old beldame to 
hiss: “To the Devil with them all, disciples and admirers of 
Satan!” 

The house built for the Tribunal in 1766 still stands, adjoin- 
ing Bolivar Park. It is said that the cells and rack rooms were 
closed by the present owners only a few years ago. 

In the sixteenth century, Cartagena was twice sacked by the 
French and a third time by the British. On the first occasion, 
in 1544, the leader of the pirates was Robert Baal who carried 
off 200,000 ducats. In 1560, a French squadron of seven ships 
under Jean and Martin Cote raided the city, the forts apparently 
having not yet been completed. The Spaniards gave them stiff 
resistance, but being outnumbered had to submit. In 1586 Sir 
Francis Drake, after fleecing residents of Santo Domingo out 
of booty to the value of 500,000 ducats, arrived off Cartagena 
with twenty-five ships flying the “Jolly Roger.” The authori- 
ties barricaded the streets, blocked the inner harbor, stationed 
Indians in the swamps and sent all noncombatants out of the 
town. Drake asked a ransom of 400,000 ducats. He got 110,- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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AN OLD-WORLD THOROUGHFARE 


Life in Cartagena’s old streets is seldom animated. At midday a merciless sunshine pours 
down driving most of the population within the houses or the cool patios. This thorough- 
fare is typical of the old section of the city with its massive low houses and heavily 


barred windows. 


‘The Last Kingdom of the Sea Elephant 


Seals on Guadalupe Island—How the Giant Marine Mon- 
Some Curious Habits of the Sea Elephant 


nuring E lephant 
ities Were Trapped— 


By H. H. DUNN 


N A LONELY ISLAND, one hundre ed and fifty miles out 
in the Pacific, and nearly three hundred miles south of the 
\ OLE pour d y oft 41 { “ntvtcd strangest of 


ction, are : 


southe States, the 


slowly 
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would ha hit 
AVE ‘hse granite backbone of the 
world, From this islet’s one 

heach, three hundred and 


yards long by one hundred 
yards wide, and from a great, 
{de-coyv tba cave at one end of 
a patty of scientists 
t returned with the news 
“sea elephants,” 
in the early nineties, 
sixteen, has increased 
to nearly four hundred. Proba- 
bility is that, since these weird 
mammals are very highly pelag- 
ic, ag Many more were at sea 
when the 1929 count was made. 

With these scientists came, al- 
most of their own free will, four 
elephant seals, two bulls, one 
of which weighs approximately 
five thous atk pounds, and two 


is beach, 


the he rd of 


numbered 


inst without the valuable skin of the fur seal, yet apparently caps 
of remaining at sea for a much longer time than the sealy 
s, or the sea lion. 
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Scammon, writing in the proceedings of the Academy of Na 
ral Sciences, Philadelphia, in 1869, reported the northern elepi 


seal as virtually extinct, and naturalists believe that, since ff 
date, it has at several times nearly reached extinction. Own 
however, to its nocturnal habits, its fondness for tide-closed cay 
and its ability to remain away from land for long periods, 19 
recovered each time. In fact, very little is known of the hah 
of this monster seal, the edlephg 
of the seas, except that tha 
sands of them were killed, fr 
about 1815 to 1870, for the 
oil and tough, thick hides, 

Adult bulls range from fifte 
to twenty-two feet in length, 
nine to fifteen feet in cir 
ference at the front flippers, af 
weigh from two to three ton 
Cows are seldom more than # 
feet long, and weigh from eig 
hundred to twelve hundr 
pounds. Caives, weighing of 
hundred pounds or more 
birth, have to be taught to swi 
and dive, by their mothers, ju 
as do the young sea lions | 
the Coronados and other Ca 
fornia and Mexican coastwi 
islands. To capture and brit 
home animals as large as thes 
of virtually unknown dispo: 
tion and appetite, seemed a pro 
lem in biology, engineering, di 
tetics and domestication, but t 
great mammals almost solved 
themselves. 


cows. All are at home in the 
great salt-water pond of the San 
Diego Zoological Society. They 
are fed one hundred and twenty 
pounds of shark meat cach, 
every day. Several other ele- 


A. BATTLE-SCARRED MONARCH 
This mighty bull elephant was photographed just before his capture py 


the Coast Guard. He fought valiantly, but despite his tremendous 

strength and size he was helpless against human ingenuity. He is more 

than fifteen feet long; he weighs approximately five thousand pounds; 
and he is probably more than one hundred years old. 


When the Coast Guard t 
Koka \eft San Diego, she ca 
ried on her after-deck five hu 
crates, each 15x6x6 feet, ma 
of 6x6-inch smooth timbers, at 
covered with large-mesh “bu 


phant seals, brought into the United States at various times during 
the last decade, have been unable to survive captivity. Their de ath 
is believed to have been due to malnutrition, loneliness and the 
presence in the herd of a somewhat mysterious disease, which 
apparently has contributed as much to the decrease in numbers as 
did the whalers and seal-hunters of a century ago. Authorities 
at the San Diego Zoo have learned that the principal food of the 
elephant seal is shark meat, and the four are being fed on that. 
The San Diego “herd”—four—is the largest ever made captive. 
The creatures ought not to be homesick for Guadalupe Island; and 
scientists are now studying the malady which has eliminated many 
of the monsters, 

All of the quartet are in excellent physical condition, and all 
have taken kindly to their new surroundings. It is to be hoped 
that this large experiment in preservation and semi-domestication 
of one of the world’s rarest mammals succeeds, 

Three-quarters of a century ago the northern elephant seal 
(Mirounga angustirostris) ranged by thousands from the Golden 
Gate entrance of San Francisco Bay, southward at least fifteen 
hundred miles, and, possibly, all the way to the Equator. Today, 
the only animals of this kind alive in the world are on Guadalupe 
Island and surrounding waters. Far to the south, well within the 
Antarctic Circle, there is a herd of southern elephant seals, differ- 
ing materially from the northern species, on a group of barren 
islands. Both species are true seals, the largest of their kind, 


falo-net,” strong enough to hold a small whale. In command | 
her was Lieutenant Alva Henderson, U. S. N., while the Eag 
boat which carried the expedition was skippered by Lieutenar 
Commander J. C. McNulty. Commander G. H. Bowdey, of t 
Eleventh Naval District, was in charge of the whole expeditio 
while Dr. H. M. Wegeforth, president of the San Diego Zoologic 
Society, headed the scientists. 

Anchored off the one beach on gaunt Guadalupe, Dr. Townsen 
director of the New York Aquarium, who had seen only nine | 
the pinnipeds there in 1892, found approximately three hundr 
basking in the sun, some of them fifty to sixty feet above tl 
beach, where they had clambered up the rocky declivity and we 
lying on stony ledges. These appear to be the only members | 
the seal family that move even this far inland from the wate 
drenched ledges, or beaches, on which they haul themselves out 

The cages were floated ashore, guided by men in long boats fro 
Koka, and set up. Then it was found that, while it had been cor 
paratively easy to find the mammoths of the sea, it was qui 
another matter to get them into the crates. Unlike fur seals « 
sea lions, these monsters refused to move at the approach of ma 
Though there were many yearlings and young bulls in the her 
the older bulls, numbering about twenty-five, gathered in a rou; 
semi-circle around their cows and calves, all facing toward tl 
intruders. When a man approached one of these bulls, he w 
greeted with about half a bushel of sand and coarse gravel, throv 


high speed and consid- 
accuracy by the huge 
ippers. A rock the 
of a hen’s egg, coming 
ch a shower of sand 
d drop a man just as 
ly as the Davidian 


4d Goliath, while the 
ces Of being hit were 
h better than those the 
ical gaint ran when he 
nced on the smallish 
lite. 

t if the man persisted 
advancing, the bull 
hed out about three feet 
neck some thirty inches 
liameter and snapped at 
annoyer with a very 
ze mouth, full of teeth 
ich would have been of 
Istance to a saber-tuoth 
br. While the sea ele- 
int has no tusks, his ca- 
ies are developed to a 
gth of two inches, and 
other teeth are corre- 
mdingly large. The size 
i character of wounds the 
L elephants can inflict are 
icated by the long, deep 
d wide scars which ap- 
lar on the trunks, heads, 
cks and shoulders of some 
the animals shown in the 
companying photographs. 
/man’s arm or even leg 
ould come away in two 
es from close contact 
ith these pitiless cutters. 


then the argument started. 


2 
Z, 
Le 
Z 
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CAPTURING A YOUNGSTER 


‘he yearling elephant seals, weighing a mere six or eight hundred pounds, 

ré comparatively easy to capture and can be carried on a pole. 

has been found that they do not survive captivity and efforts to capture 
them have been abandoned, 


DARY , 19.30 


An effort was made to drive the largest bull into one of the 
wes. The animal was rather better than eighteen feet long, prob- 
bly some twelve feet in circumference at the fore-flippers, and 
pt at all disposed to be driven. 
tked, bellowed, snapped his jaws, delivered several barrels of 
nd on and over his assailants, ignored sundry kicks in the ribs 
nd on his hindquarters—and remained exactly where he was 
With his trunk extended to its full 
mgth of twenty inches, and expanded to a width of twelve to 
fteen inches, this bull sounded his displeasure and indicated that 
e preferred collecting a man to being collected by one. 

Attempts to entice this three-ton amphibian into the cage by 
leans of a thirty-pound fish, placed delicately under his fore-peak 


There are more than three hundred sea elephants in the herd that makes its home 

on the rocky island of Guadalupe off the coast of Mexico, The huge amphibians 

spend the greater part of their time in the surrounding waters, returning to shore 
only for sleep and to bring forth their young. 

sand, 


He showed his teeth, growled, 


customed speed. 


toward the waiting cage. 


However, 
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likewise failed. With all 
the savoir faire of a British 
butler suddenly confronted 
with limburger, this mon- 
arch merely snorted the 
louder, ignored the bait, and 
settled back on his haunches, 
unafraid, waiting for the 
enemy’s next move. ‘This 
came with the suddenness 
of inspiration, when one of 
the men, taking off his cap, 
and leaping in and out like 
a boxer, slapped the huge 
mammal sharply on the 
nose, 

This being the first time 
that headgear had heen pre- 
sented to a sea elephant in 
this manner, the animal was 
disturbed. He pulled back 
his head, thrust it forward, 
snapped at the man, who, 
by this time, was ten feet 
away. The man leaped in 
again and slapped once 
more, this time with a drift- 
wood stick about three feet 
long. 

The great head shot for- 
ward, caught the two-inch- 
thick stick, crushed it to 
splinters in his teeth and 
charged his tormentor. This 
“charge” is nothing like the 
rush of an elephant; not 
even similar to the forward 
movement of a cow seal or 
sea-lion in defense of her 
young. First the three-ton 
animal drew up his hind 


quarters, arching his back until his great belly was clear of the 
Then he literally hurled his forward half toward his tor- 
mentor for a distance of about four feet, using the contracted 
muscles of the after half as power. 
foot “inch-worm” had started to move with unexpected and unac~- 


It was as if some eighteen- 


The man escaped with ease, but when the bull settled down, 
apparently content with the one charge, the scientist slipped in 
again and belabored the long proboscis with a new stick. 
more the elephant seal rushed, and four feet more was gained 
Thus, merely a long stride at a time, 
the great mammal was lured by its own anger to the entrance to 
the crate. There the animal paused, feeling all around the timbers 


Once 


DEFYING HIS ENEMIES 


Having prepared their crate-like trap to receive him 

singled out one of the huge bulls for capture. 

will follow his tormentors until he finds himself a helpless prisoner des- 
tined for an ignominious life in the zoo, 


the men have 
Goaded into a fury, he 


» 


oN 


TRAVE 


PAKING FOR A SIESTA 
ley he Wi cover Was with sond 
HA the larget of leghasts 
neatly Gum he 
iAH tWO BiG OneEha 


ig over the great mammals all the thn 

the Silver Gate, Sailors were deta 
ns water evenly distributed on the leathery 
sep als settled down tranguilly for the loa 
COU DOT OKA, MIKE TATE WAS OY ME OPE NE CLAte, tite, A : Koka pat on the roll was too me 
and matters prowaihy wold become rather torric t the man, lon these monsters of the ocean, and they became violently seasicl 
ONCE Ke and the 4 Z¥ | n the fj 4 WA $4) WV hie YH Was Cit 10 half, they LLL, ahi began t) ae 
and aga fa to shove the cage heneath nssistuy in the form of forty pounds of frozen fish each ata 
the in hove two or three tn meas, with three regulars meals a day. The hig tug had been pre 
of i, especialy when the mwiliing to move Hikes with half 24 ton of refrigerated mackerd before leaving Sam 
Vina) Y¥, THE 114 onained 4 longer WILE, SGA ahc ig tiie ntiside [Heys AI hearly a of this passed ito the wide SEN jaws of 

of the cage and wsnackedA the bull the marine mastodons before they reached their home port, 
arty once Leaching San Diego, Koka and her exxort, the Kagle boat hear 
With a tht the ng the party of «ean-going dephant hunters, docked at the Mok 
wand, terusting huge hody nearly a Vier, and a great traveling crane picked up each crate carefull 
framework, Two more blows and he anh laid * down on 2 motor truck, until the four vehicles, in fine 
gate dropped and holted into place, dashed acre € city t Garden, There, the truck 
mate no cfort to were tacked, one 4 
escape, lay quset, his 1 time, up to the cé 
trunk spread flat ment pool, thre 
and flabby on the hundred feet long 


4 
bottom of the cage, 


(a sven tatl An 
his eyes half closed, 
f 

as 17 merely W4. 

‘4 64 hy 

ing, with { 

patiens é, hye 

next thing to hap- 

pen, But CAD 

tivity Wa Snort, 

Buoyed by empty 
A ; 

barrels, the cage 


was towed by the 
long ~ boat through 
the first ine of 
breakers, 5 flitting 
the second line, 4 
heavy roller 
smashed the bottom 
from the crate, the 
three tons of SA 
elephant went 
through, to disap- 
pear in the Pacific, 

Your times more 
the process of slap- 
ping snouts and 
leaping away was 
gone through by va- 
rious members of 
the expedition until 
two bulls and two 


4 
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} 


Ae 
4 
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TRAPPING A STUBBOR 


iY CALF 


ven the youngsters put up a stubborn battle against their captors, This picture shows 4 seven 
hundred pound calf being towed into the cage, After the captured sea elephants were lifted aboard 
the steamer 4 constant stream of sea water was played over them all the way Wack to San Diego. 


by one hundred fee 
wide and 
twelve feet deep 
filled with 
water, kept con 
stantly flowing i 
and out, $0 as t 
maintain  circula 
tion, In the cente 
of this pool ig 
concrete island 
some twenty fee 
square, with slide 
and runways and : 
small cavern ove 
and into which th 
animals play as the: 
once frolicked on 
the rocks of lone; 
Guadalupe, 

In their pool th 
animals show thei 
habit of resting per 
pendicularly in th 
water, two or thre 
feet of head an 
neck raised abov 
the surface, eye 
closed and trunk 
(Cont, on page 52 


ten oi 
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Hit doing of penance by means of 

self-torture is at ancient custom, 

So also is that particular form of 
self-inflicted torture known as flagella 
tion, The neyclopaedia Britannica re- 
cords that the practice began to pain 
headway at the end of the eleventh cen 
tury, and recounts how multitudes of the 
dwellers of Perugia went about the 
streets, “carrying in their hands leathern 
thongs, with which, according to the 
chronicle of the monk of Padua, ‘they 
drew forth blood from their tortured 
bodies—,’ ”” 

Many of us are pleased to think that 
this 16 the twentieth century, a century 
of progress, that such uncouth and bare 
baric customs have long since died out 
nd passed into the limbo of forgotten practices, Yet by no 
icans 16 this a fact, In this very century, within the very bounds 
f our own United States, there is performed annually just such 
ceremony a8 was finally eradicated in Murope in the fourteenth 
entury by the earnest efforts of the Inquisition under Pope 
megory Al, 

Among the more fanatic of the Christians of the Philippine 
glands, there is to be found one group of believers known as the 
‘Flagellants”. It is the custom of these zealots to perform thei 
ites on Thursday of Holy Week and on Good Vriday, Wy self 
orture they seek to ward off evil in the 
utume and to atone for past transgres- 
jions. The Manila Bulletin gives the 
ollowing comment on their practices: 
‘Fiagellation is done by the inhabitants 
bf the central provinces during this 
period. Those found flagellating are 
put under arrest, It is a common be- 
lief among certain people that by flagel- 
lating themselves they are relieved of 
the sins they have committed during 
the past year and the Lord will save 
them from temptation and at the same 
ime protect them from contagious dis- 
exses and calamities. Among the barrio 
(village) folk, flagellation is very com 
mon, Another interpre 
tation advanced is that the 
fayNants share in the 
sacrifice and sufferings of 
Jesus, During the flagel 
ation, these people do not 
i 

Your Oriental is 4 se- 
cretive fellow and it is 
lifficult to learn precisely 
what the Filipino village 
dweller really thinks about 
this custom. He is not 
diways certain of what he 
thinks in his own mind; 
he i¢ uneducated; and the 
Wiective forms and cere- 
monies of worship appeal 
to him. It is my opinion 
hat it would be well-nigh 
mrossible to obtain from 
1 Filipino a definite state- 
nent that he was, or was 
sot, @ believer in flagedla- 
ion, Then, too, it must 
ye remembered that the 
wactice is forbidden by 


Mepeated blows of the 
hip raise cruel welts 
Mi the back of the 
Wlaygellant. 


Watching the Cruel Ceremonies of the Ilagellants 
Pageant in a Remote Village 


sy JOHN L, 


ba all ale se eat, Mee! 
MG 6 OTR 


Some of the penitents would exeeute that boyhood sero 
lytic trick known as 4 cartwheel, falling heavily on the 
ground without trying to break thelr fall, 


The progress of the Viagellants is always watched by curious crowds of men, women 
and children who come trom miles around to attend the gruesome ceremony, 
look on undisturbed while the Viagellants employ fellow WVilipinos to beat them 


Sanguinary “Rites in fhe ‘Philippines 


A Medieval 


CHAMBERLAIN 


law and is invariably carried on in the more obscure barrios, 

1 was able to witness the flagellation ceremony in Loly Week 
of 192%, The barrio in which the ceremony took place bordered 
upon a single, narrow, very dusty road, ‘Che houses of bamboo, 
with their nipa palm roofs, were ranged at short intervals down 
one side of the street, while a muddy, slowemoving stream par- 
alleled the road on the opposite side, 

The entire village was on hand to view the proceedings, from 
tiny tots to aged men and women, People from the neighboring 
towns were arriving by carabao carts, two-wheeled calesas, and 
on foot, All were dressed in holiday attire. Pretty young girls 
with veils covering their hair smiled shyly at us as we passed, 
Qld men and women plodded steadily along the road intent upon 
reaching their destination before the start of the eeremony, Little 
boys, clad in the universal white shirt, called “Elello-hello-hello”, 
in vapid fire ereseendo to us from the houses and the tree tops, 
The spectators were gathered for the most part about the tiny 
chureh of the barrio around whieh had been erected a number of 
sol drink stands and refreshment booths, 

As we entered the outskirts of the village, we were confronted 
by a strange sight, Standing in the road was a man, hooded, with 
a wreath of green leaves upon his head, his legs and arms bound 
round and round with many turns of rope tightly fastened, When 
we first glimpsed him he was walking with measured step along 
the road, but suddenly he stopped and slowly lay face downward 
on the dry dust underfoot, Ie was the first of the Vlagellants, 
a figure who gave to every one of our party an uneanny sensa 
tion of unwholesome unreality, 

A. short walk up the road brought us 
face 10 face with the main group, The 
weird procession was stretehed out 
along the way, some of the men walk 
ing slowly, some prostrate upon the 
earth, Iaeh participant was hooded, 
eich bore upon his head a wreath of 
leaves, symbolizing the crown of thorns 
of the Saviour, each was bare to the 
wiist, and each wis bound with turn 
‘ifter tur of Manila rope, Some of 
them were prostrating themselves by 
simply lying down gently and easily, 
Others, on the eontrary, after each few 
steps, would suddenly throw themselves 
forward and exeeute that boyhood aero 
batie known as a “cart 
wheel’, falling heavily to 
the ground with a dull 
thud, without making any 
attempt to diminish the 
foree of their fall, Lying 
prone upon the ground, 
they would remain there 
as if dead for a moment, 
then they would rise and 
repeat the operation, One 
such participant  nenrly 
brought me to grief, Ve 
ing anxious to secure 
ood photographs, I took 
my stand direetly in front 
of one of the more vio 
lent of the Wlagellants 
and was preparing to 
eateh a snap as he was in 
the set of executing his 
cartwheel, Suddenly 
there came a blow upon 
my legs and I was nearly 
howled over as the fellow 
flung himself forward and 
lay still upon the ground, 


ai, ee tay sac! es 


Many 
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This rite of prostration was the only visible part of the cere- 
mony performed on the first day, that is to say, on Thursday. 
Good Friday itself saw the continuation of the Flagellation rites. 


On the anniversary of the day of the Sa- 
viour’s Crucifixion, therefore, we went again 
to the same little village. It was the last 
day of penance, and the Flagellants, worked 
up to a greater pitch of religious fervor by 
their acts of the day before, had reached a 
more violent stage. 

Down the long street of the village, wend- 
ing its slow way to the church, came a hor- 
rid procession. Hooded, crowned, and 
bound, as before, the participants had added 
another element of horror to the scene. It 
appeared. at a distance as though each man 
had donned a red shirt, but it was not shirts 
that we saw. Each back was bloody, raw 
from self whipping. 

The whipping was being done in this way. 
Each man carried in his right hand a lash, 
made from sturdy rope, flexible, and equipped 
at its business end with a bundle of bamboo 
sticks, each stick about three inches long and 
sharp as a razor blade. While walking 
slowly along the street, the Flagellants lashed 
with measured strokes first to one side and 
then to the other, the limber whip curling 
around the body and the bundle of bamboo 
sticks striking stingingly on the back. Bam- 
boo against bare flesh—flesh bare of skin— 
bloody flesh. Literally self-flaying. The en- 


tire back, from the shoulder blade to the small, soon became red, 
raw, and stinging. One-two-one-two—in slow cadence, the bundle 
From time to time an assistant, 


of sticks cracked at each contact. 
walking beside the participant, would 
dip the tip of the whip into a can of 
salt water, whether for purposes of 
purification or for further torture I 
cannot say. 

One man, instead of administering the 
whipping to himself, had engaged three 
small boys, equipped with palm fronds, 
to strike continuously upon his back, the 
sharp edges of the leaves cutting deeper 
and deeper into the flesh. The Flagel- 
lants were all headed in a slow pilgrim- 
age to the church, the crack-crack- 
crack beating a sickening cadence. 
Down the little sugar railroad from the 


fields came a lone pilgrim, bearing upon his back a bamboo cross, 
his arms outstretched and bound to the horizontal piece, 
him walked a man apparently reading Scripture. 


As each Flagellant ap- 
proached the church, he came 
to a halt and prostrated him- 
self with his head towards 
the door. An assistant of 
some sort thereupon stood 
over him and with a small 
switch administered two or 
three lashes. The partici- 
pant then arose, and, still 
flogging himself, took his 
way down the winding road 
which led the way to a small, 
very dirty pool of water. 
Arriving there, he then 
doffed his mask, jumped into 
the pool, and laughed and 
joked as he removed the 
bloody stains from his back. 
He soon became a normal 
Iilipino once more. 


One woman, and one 


alone, took part in the Flagellant rites that day, and she had been 
among the most violent in her self-scourgings. 
in the pool when I arrived there, busily engaged in scrubbing 


Sometimes the men would lie pr 
a few moments. 


“Down the little sugar railroad from the 

fields came a lone pilgrim bearing upon his 

back a bamboo cross, his arms outstretched 
and bound to the horizontal piece.” 


tilt Mh, 


again and continue their painful pilgrimage. 


Behind 


Hooded, crowned and bound, the Flagellants make their way along the dusty 
roadway. At the left the men are striking themselves with the bamboo whips. 
At the right, penitents are lying prostrate while an assistant strikes them with 
a small switch. 


She was already 


herself. Gray-haired and serene looking, she would have graced 


of the Flagellants. 
With the bathing the rites of the penance was finished. 


ostrate in the dust for 
Then they would pick themselves up 


participants were then free to enjoy to 


monies to be held during the evening in 
larger town nearby. As is characteristic 
all primitive people, the barrio people 
keen enjoyment in the gaudy display of the 
festivals, and at few times are the proces 
sions more colorful than on this particulag 
occasion. How much of the deeper meaning 
of it all is comprehended by these simple 
souls it would be difficult to say. For ex 
ample, thinking that my Filipino cook woul 
no doubt wish to get over to the barrio 
the evening, I called hin in. 
“Juan,” I said, “Do you wish to go to the 
barrio tonight?” : 
“Yes, sit,’ said Juan: 
“Big time tonight?” I queried. 
“Oh, yes, sir. Very big, sir.” 
Then he thought for a moment. 
“T do not know what it is all about,” he 
said slowly. “I do not understand. But (he 
brightened) tomorrow morning at ten o’clock 
the Saviour will come.” And I began to 
wonder how much it really did mean to him. 
The evening ceremonies on Good Friday 
present an agreeable contrast to the sickening 
horror of self-torture. After witnessing the 


unhealthy spectacle of human beings inflicti 
pain upon themselves, perhaps one is in a favorable frame of 
mind to appreciate to the fullest the solemn beauty of the eve= 
ning’s procession. 


About eight o’clock in the evening our 
car was slowly wending its way amongst 
the throngs of people, calesas and auto- 
mobiles that filled the main street of 
Angeles, the seat of provincial govern- 
ment of the province of Pampanga. 
There was an air of expectancy about 
the place. A brilliantly lighted shrine 
jutted out into the street. People 
sought vantage points from which to 
view the procession which was shortly 
to start. Children were everywhere, for 
the children share in the social life of 
the Philippines as much as do the 
adults. Chinese mingled with the Fili- 


pinos, for there are many Cantonese among the business men of 
the islands even in the provinces. 
Rounding a corner, we suddenly came into full view of the 


church of the town—old and 
unkept-looking from _ the 
outside as are so many of 
the ancient churches of the 
islands, yet possessing in the 
interior a solemn and austere 
grandeur. The street seemed 
to be lighted by a myriad 
fireflies. Thousands of 
lights twinkled and lighted 
up the faces and forms of 
countless faithful and de- 
vout worshipers. In con- 
trast to the irreligious atmos- 
phere of the spectators at 
the morning’s performance 
of penance, this night a 
hushed air of awe and sor- 
row filled the souls of the 
people gathered about the 
great stone church. Men 
were dressed in black or 


white as a sign of mourning, The women wore deep black veils. 
There was no laughing or joking—no boisterousness. 
along systematically and without confusion. 


All rhoved 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ume its present impressive 
yearance. The French capi- 
owes its superb avenues 
boulevards to the fore- 
Iht of the city builders of 
: seventeenth and eighteenth 
tury—to Louis XIV, Col- 
rt, Le Notre, Blondel and 

» Academy of Architects. In 
» same way Washington— 
ique among American cities 
ywes its distinguished posi- 
n among the world’s capitals 
the foresight of its founders 
d the genius of a great city 
nner — Pierre Charles 
nfant. The plans which 
is brilliant young French 
adscape architect and engi- 
rer drew up for President 
ashington in 1791 have ex- 
cised a dominating influence 
the development of our capi- 
1. Unfortunately, there were 
mg periods when his original 
itentions were forgotten or 
mored, but since Washington 
came self-conscious as a na- 
ional capital L’Enfant’s in- 
uence has reasserted itself 
ad at no time has it exercised 
reater authority than it does 
yday. 

How Washington grew 
ithin the framework of 
’Enfant’s original plan, how 
s great buildings and boule- 
ards emerged from forests 
nd swamps, how the city 
ruggled through the dismal 
eriod of the ’sixties and 
eventies and how it gradually 
eveloped into a metropolis 
orthy to be this nation’s capi- 
1 is the subject of Charles 
[oore’s delightful book, 
Washington, Past and Pres- 
nt.” 

Unity, orderliness and 
eauty were the watchwords 
f the founders of our capital. 
luring the period when the 


sry existence of the nation was at stake the ideal these words 
«pressed was obscured. However, with the beginning of the 
cond century in the national capital life there came a new 
npulse as Mr. Moore says “to make Washington expressive of 
le aspirations as well as the power and wealth of America.” 
1evitably the plans for the future were based upon the old plans 
Inevitably the watchwords of the founders of 
Jashington became the watchwords of the present. 


* “Washington, Past and Present,” by Charles Moore. 
. H. Suydam. 340 pp. The Century Company. $5.00. 


f L’Enfant. 


ITY planners must think in terms of centuries, not of years. 
Modern Paris with its spacious boulevards, its great cen- 
tral avenue from the Tuileries to the Etoile and its Place 

la Concorde existed for decades on paper before it began to 


First President—What the Future Promises 
A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 
Tllustrations by E. H. Suydam 


Historically our Capitol is our most important building; architecturally 

it is one of our finest. The original design, which was selected by Wash- 

ington and Jefferson, was made by Dr. William Thornton, who strove for 

the combination of “grandeur, simplicity and convenience” our first presi- 

dent desired. While the Capitol has grown into greater impressiveness, 

no departures from the original plan have seriously interfered with its 
simplicity and dignity. 


centennial of its founder. 


Illustrated by 
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‘The ci of eMagnificent ‘Possibilities 


Washington’s Evolution From Ugliness to Beauty—Realizing the Dreams of Our 


To the visitor in Washington today the city presents an ap- 
pearance of such impressive orderliness and dignity that it is 
difficult to imagine those grimy days of the eighteen seventies 
when it was contemptuously called “the city of mud and dust.” 


3ut such it was, a struggling, 
straggling, unkempt city with 
ungraded streets, inadequate 
sewers and unruly swine and 
cattle that browsed in the gut- 
ters and trampled over the 
sidewalks. ‘Washington,’ said 
the austere Horace Greeley, 
“is not a nice place to live in. 
Rents are high, food is bad, 
the dust is disgusting, the mud 
is deep and the morals are de- 
plorable.” 

The transformation of the 
national capital into a model 
city began with the heroic ef- 
forts of Alexander R. Shep- 
herd, a practical idealist of 
the ’seventies who carried out 
a comprehensive system for 
street improvements despite 
tremendous difficulties. 

Many years later, in 1901, 
Senator McMillan secured the 
passage of a senate resolution 
directing its Committee on the 
District of Columbia to report 
plans for the development and 


improvement of the entire 
park system. The McMillan 
Committee, which included 


such men as Charles F. McKin 
and Augustus St. Gaudens, 
made a careful study of 
L’Enfant’s original plans. The 
plans which they drew up after 
ten months study were in es- 
sential harmony with 
L’Enfant’s ideas. Never be- 
fore had so elaborate a scheme 
been presented with such a 
wealth of illustration. Two 
great models showed Washing- 
ton as it was at that day and 
as it was designed to be in a 
happier future. The develop- 
ment of the McMillan plan is 
still in progress and though it 
is far from being completed it 
has already made many mag- 
nificent transformations in 
the appearance of the city. 


The plans for the future of Washington do not end here. 
The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington is the twenty-second of February, 1932. Now there is 
haste to make the capital ready for the celebration of the bi- 
Our capital has no temporary aim in 
mind such as a world’s fair built for temporary delectation. 
Washington is determined to make itself a finer capital than any 
that has ever existed on earth. 

A few paragraphs from Charles Moore’s volume will give 
some idea of what the Washington of the future will be: 


4) 


“Two projects of the first impor- 
tance are being hastened to completion 
in time for the Washington bicenten- 
nial, It is beyond the power of words 
to describe the transformation, now in 
progress, to complete the setting of 
the Lincoln Memorial as it 
planned nearly three decades ago, The 
great around the building and 
the plaza are becoming what they were 

the point of reunion 
for the parkways lead 
and the Loologica) 
Park on the west, to Potomac and 
Anacostia on the capt, and on 
the south to Arlington, the Shenan 
doah Valley (by the Lee Highway), 
and especially to Mount Vernon, 

“The Mount Vernon Highway will scarcely be 
time to be used by the pilgrims of 1932. Those patient 
who have been working for forty years to bring Congress to the 
point of actually beginning the project of such a parkway are 
less concerned with the date of accomplishment than with hav 
ing the highway adequate to serve its great purpose of linking 
the City of Washington with the home of George Washington. 
The highway skirts the Potomac from the Memorial Bridge to 
Alexandria, a distance of seven miles. Thus it will be partly 
in and always contiguous to the District of Columbia, the di 
viding line. being the old Maryland boundary—the high-water 
mark on the Virginia bank. 


“Through the city of Alexandria Washington street goes as 
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The American people had to wait more than a quarter of a century for 

a national memorial to Abraham Lincoln, This great temple at Wash- 

ington which now honors his memory was authorized by Congress in 1911 
and formally opened in 1922, 
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The magnificent shaft of the Washington Monument, five hundred a 

fifty-five feet high, was begun in 124% and was thirty-seven years in buil 

ing, With the Capitol and the White House it is one of the three foremc 
national structures, 


want, 1430 


14-DAY CRUISES £7, $140 


on the popular cruising liner 


“ARAGUAYA” 


TWO JANUARY CRUISES 


From New York—January 4 and 21 
Ideal mid-winter vacations, 


5 LATER CRUISES 


Mavana; San- 


Visiting 5 most interesting ports: 
Kingston, 
Nassau, Bahamas; 


tiago de Cuba; Jamaica; Port au 


Prince, Waiti; 


or 7 ermuda 


ps ; he 
Phe world-famous cruising steamer 


“ARCADIAN” 


especially selected for this 
Popular Service 


Kor reservations, Ulustraled 
booklets, etc,, apply to 


LOYAL MAIL 
eam Packet Com; pany 


BROADWAY NEW YORK 
or Local Agents 


Samuine Every Trurspay 
From New York to 
“The Gulf Stream Playrcround”’ 


Thin magnificent 19,500 ton, oil-burn- 
ing steamer provides exce ptional come 
fort and luxury for the 2-day voyage, 


jummer’s there 
our winter 
through 


Rio's Mégutive nt Harbor 


NASSAU 


BAHAMAS 


The isle of forgotten winter, where sun and wind blend into the 
world’s most enchanting weather...but sixty hours from New York to 
tennis, golf, sailing, fishing, dancing, bathing on beaches of coral hue 
in waters of brilliant sapphire. Opening January 6th, the New Colonial 
Hotel provides all the genial hospitality, all the luxury befitting a great 
hostelry. December 24rd, the quaint, home-like charm of the Royal 
Victoria is ready to delight all summer-seekers ... Weekly sailings of 
SS. Munargo, 12,500 tons, only sixty hours from New York. Overnight 
sailings from Miami two and three times a week. No passport required, 

—Summer is there all through 


S 0 U T H AM E RI C our winter—balmy and refresh- 


ing. In Rio de Janeiro, in Montevideo, in Santos, in Buenos Aires— 

everything is now at its height, scenically and socially—gaiety, brilli- 

ance, Latin charm everywhere—racing, boating, fishing, polo, tennis. 
Finest Ships—VFastest Vime 

Magnificent 21,000 ton American liners, all outside rooms, large deck 

spaces for promenade and games, outdoor swimming pool, Excellent 


cuisine... sailings fortnightly under U, $. Gov't Mai) Contract from New 
York through calm, opalescent seas. Por information and reservation 


MUNSON *" isu" 


67 WALLSTREET, NEW YORK « PHONE BOWLING GREEN 3300 
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Enjoy in the 
4nd | Sunshine ioe Sports 
You Like the Best 


Located between the Apalachicola River, 
in Northwestern Florida, and the City of 
New Orleans, lies a stretch of sun-warmed 
shore which, for generations, has afforded 
tourists from all parts of the world a place 
to rest and play. 

Here the climate is neither too hot nor 
too cold, There is little rain, and the per- 
fect combination of salt Gulf air and ozone 
through the pine trees brings health and 
happiness to every visitor to these shores. 


Golf; horseback riding; tennis; boating; fish- 


ing, hunting; and swimming in outdoor pools (in 


the surf on the warmer days)--all are at their 
Get away from the snow and ice. 


Within a 


few short hours you are in the land of sunshine 


best right now. 
Step aboard an L, & N. train today. 
where good hotels will give you splen- 
Write 
today to KR. D, Pusey, General Passenger Agent, 
Railroad, Room 427-C, 


Jroadway, Louisville, Kentucky, for 


and roses, 
did accornmodations at moderate prices. 
Louisville & Nashville 
Ninth and 


descriptive literature, 


LOUISVILLE NASHVILLE R. R, 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BUR eae 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 

SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 

Director-General, Pan-American 
Union. 

ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 

Luciatt S. Kirtland 


HOTEL BULLETIN 
It is a pleasure to announce that we 
have recently made new contracts with 
the hotels listed below. We suggest that 
members add these hotels to those listed 
in the Club’s official hotel and shop book- 
let : 


GERMANY 
Berlin—Hotel Nordland. 
Dresden—Hotel Westminster. 
Munich—Grand Hotel Grunwald. 


ITALY . 
Venice—Hotel Bucintoro. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lugano—Hotel Continental-Beau Regard. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hotel Lafayette, 16th St. at Eye, N. W. 


We have discontinued our arrange- 
ment with the following hotels which 
members should eliminate from their 
lists: The Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas; The Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California. 


LIVING IN ENGLAND 


Many Americans visting England find 
it far more agreeable to establish them- 
selves in a home even for a brief visit of a 
couple of months. This is not only more 
agreeable but it enables the visitor to ac- 
quire a more intimate knowledge of the 
country and to make more satisfactory 
friendships with the people. A number 
of valuable suggestions as to how a visitor 
may rent a temporary home in England 
will be found in a new booklet entitled 
“On Visiting England.” The secretary 
will gladly send copies of this booklet to 
all members who are interested in con- 
sidering this idea. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club announces with pleas- 
ure that it has secured for winter publi- 
cation Cherry Kearton’s “In the Land of 
the Lion.” <A pioneer in big game pho- 
tography, Kearton’s experiences with 
wild animals cover more than a quarter 
of a century. “In the Land of the Lion” 
presents vividly the results of years of 
experience with wild life. 

In the paradise of the king of beasts 
which is Central Africa—an area of more 
than 200,000 square miles—Mr. Kearton 
is an incomparable guide. His principal 
weapon the lens of his camera, he has 
spent months in observing the wild ani- 
mals in their natural haunts. He has 
‘studied lions as an anthropologist might 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work jor the beiterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


study primitive tribesmen. He has seen 
them hunting, eating and courting. He 
has watched them quarreling over the 
kill, basking in the midday sun, playing 
with their young, and slaking their thirst 
at the water-holes. He has seen them 
in their most friendly moods, and he has 
known the terrible and deadly attack of 
the man-eater. 


He has followed the elephant through 
plain and forest, observing all the moods 
and activities of this most sagacious and 
interesting of creatures. He has photo- 
graphed the charging rhino, the terrify- 
ing dreadnaught of the jungle. By the 
marshy banks of equatorial rivers he has 
seen hippopotami in schools of twenty 
and thirty tussling, swimming and search- 
ing for food. For days he has hidden 
in papyrus swamps in order to get a pic- 
ture of the most brutal and dangerous of 
all wild animals, the African buffalo. He 
has barely escaped being caught and 
dragged to death by the steel-like jaws 
of the giant crocodile. He knows the 
habits of leopards, cheetahs and poison- 
ous reptiles, of giraffes, impalla, zebras 
and hyenas. 

But these are the more familiar ani- 
mals of Africa. Do you know about the 
strange freaks and monstrosities of the 
swamps, plains and forests? Do you 
know about the infinitely diverse bird 
and insect life? The book is crammed 
with lore of this kind. There is a bril- 
liant chapter on the white ants that build 
gigantic fortresses twenty-five feet high. 
There are graphic descriptions of such 
reptiles as the monitor and the iguana, 
the chameleon, the puff-adder, and 
the python. Among the hosts of other 
creatures there are vivid pictures of 
the jumping hare, the mantis, the weaver- 
bird, the stork, the buzzard, the cormo- 
rant, the baboon, the monkey and the lo- 
custs »that still blacken the land in 
plagues resembling those of ancient 
Egypt. 

The pageant is diverse and colorful. 
In this book, Mr. Kearton has caught 
the cruelty, humor, pathos and endless 
drama of wild life. “In the Land of the 
Lion” has the haunting, thrilling magic 
of Central Africa. An amazingly var- 
ied narrative, embracing adventures with 
nearly all wild creatures of the region, 
this book holds new wonders and unfore- 
seen excitement in every page. 

As is customary with the Club’s Quar- 
terly Publication, “In the Land of the 
Lion” will be issued—in a special edition 
at a special low price—before it is made 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor B 
Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwi 


available to ordinary book buyers. 7 
charge to members will be $2.50. Wi 
the book is issued later by one of 
larger publishers it will be sold atae 
siderably higher rate. “In the Land 
the Lion” ‘is profusely illustrated w 
over seventy superb action photograj 
and pictorial end papers. ; 

For the benefit of those new memb 
who are not familiar with the Club’s Ou 
terly Publications, it may be said @ 
we have been issuing these books succe 
fully for more than a year. Already i 
notable new books on travel, explorat 
and allied subjects have been publis! 
in special editions at special prices for ¢ 
members. “In the Land of the Lie 
will make the sixth book chosen byt 
Club. The success of this undertaking 
broadening the Club’s activities and m 
ing them of increasing value to its mé 
bers has been more than gratifying. Ea 
volume was met with an enthusiastic 1 
ception, and the number of membe 
subscribing to this service has shown 
large increase with each new book. 

The first five books chosen by the Ch 
are the following: 

ia Search of England,” by H. V. Morte 
j “Weather,” by E. E. Free, Ph.D., and Tra 
Hoke. $2.00. 

“The Flight of the Southern Cross,” by 
E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm. $2! 

“Off the Beaten Track in Southern Franee 
by Roy Elston. $1.75. : 

“Ends of the Earth,’ by Roy Chapman A 
drews. 00. 
A few of each of these books still re 
main, and they may still be obtained a 
the prices listed by writing to the Secre 
tary so long as the supply lasts. 

The holiday season prompts the 7 
gestion of the special National Trav 
Club edition of “In the Land of the Lion 
as a gift for your bookish friends. Th 
same suggestion holds for the previousl 
issued volumes listed above. 

For the convenience of those membet 
who have not yet subscribed to the Club 
Quarterly Publications, a coupon is printe 
herewith. Just tear this off and mail 
to the Secretary. 


National Travel Club, 
7 West 16th Street, 
New York City. 


Please send me quarterly, as issued, du 
ing the coming year the selected Club bool 
at the prices set by the Club, which in no ever 
are to exceed $3 per volume. I agree to rem 
promptly for the books, plus postage, whi 
received. 
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Winter in the Sunshine 


of Southern France 


Hf you want to see the newest clothes... catch 

the latest crazes...and watch the International 
ei. 
: 


Tennis Tournament at Nice that brings the 
whole smart European world together ...you 
should go te France this winter. 


e Riviera ss u 
awake and pla 
the winter capital 
Antibes and Juanles-Pins, home of these 
pec who have revolutio 
— with iis shops. its sports 
ay Promenade des Anglai 


as Curio ps ei all the world ri 
iis diamonds...The Grande and the Pett 


—— he are strung with flashing cars. carry- 

= the gypsy world of fashion ba 
across those smooth spec tacular miles that 
skirt the loveliest sea in the world. 


For these who want the mellow past a= well 
as the hectic present ...there is Roman France 
for peaceful interlude... Avignon. filled with 
medieval shosts... Arles, Nimes. Orange with 
their serene tremendous ruins made part of the 
vivid Provencal life of today... Remy. birth- 
place of the poet Mistral -.. Carcassonne. with 
its great grey walls and pointed tewers against 
the far-off ramparts of the shining Pyrenees. 


Information end Eterstare om request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


INTERNATIONAL WACONS-LITS. 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST ACENCY 


NEW celixe 


GOLDEN 
STATE 
LIMITED 


Shortest and best way Chicago to El 
Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, Phoe- 
nix, Indio,PalmSprings, Agua Caliente 
—quickest by many hours. 
Winter Paradise — palatial hotels — 
delightful ranches. Days of golf, tennis, 
polo, horseback ridin ng, ranch sports 
interspersed -with | . i 
ease: —and night 
night was never more > entrancin ig than 
shimmering starlit-desert! 
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No Extra es 


Superfine—Expressing the Utmost 
in Travel Luxury 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours 
en route—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Coast to Coast. 


her acific Golden State 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 
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Direct—to the Sunny Southwest 
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CK KISLAND 


THROUGH 
GREAT WALL 
OF CHIN 


No lonaerdoes the C areat \V/4l\ 
aay Zto thes g old lon beat uty © fth ZO ld jeg 


f, orbid oh 


of the Empires, now rapidly becoming 
democratic and progress ve, and yzt los- 
ing nothing of her ime emorial lovaliness. 
Ihere is now the broad policy of the 
Open Door, The gates of hospitality are 
thrown open for visito 
6CI2NC 


15,to bring modern 
Zz andin /enion, 4nd to @xpenence 
all the age-old marvels. You will en ter 
the gay cosmopolitan life of ¢ 
the fare fly UNG BANOZU r of Pelin 1G, 
How luxuriously and 
travel tovvard the Last 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OYER AT HONOLULU 
on the world-cruising Aaet of the N.Y. K, 
Line with its eauipment of magnificent 
suites, well-equipped gymnasiums, svvim- 
ming por Is, and exquisite meals , to suit 
every taste, with an/vmerican ¢ visin 2 and 
served by Enalish speaking stewards. 
Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, 4230. 420 up. From Seattle 
and Vancouver direct to the Orient, 
$195 up, *** Roundthe-World in either 
direction with privilege of stop-over, 
baa! including railfare, ***Around- 


the-Pacific Tours, Rates from $852.40 up, 


Por detailed information, satling schedules 
and deseripive literature, write Dept, 2 
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living Buddha, and when the party 
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counci-chamber about them, 
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A the 
that sounded 2 
surroundings, Led by their tall chief, 

momissioncr of Defense, 
proceeded toward the broadest of 
the marquees, and took places at 
on either side of a small 
one, at which the chief sat in state, 
alone, All wore the plainest of 
black robes and the Chinese skullcap 
and not a sign of decora- 
not even the colored 
Contrast could not have 
been more vivid, 


they 


Vollowed now the arrival of the 


imilitary, after which the music of 


lstaggered, half 


|nators por excellence. 


| 


\duced by instruments 


modern brass instruments ceased to 


be heard; and the marquees being 
filled, there dashed out a fresh con- 
| tinge nit of devil-chasers in death’s 
\head masks, Then rose a series of 


and moans pro- 
invented for 
this strange purpose, and there half 
pranced into view 
yarious and sundry wild beasts con- 
structed each of the bodies of two 
imen, these being the demon extermi- 
Their fune- 
tions duly performed, came the do- 


| bloc A curdling howls 


lorous note of the Tibetan horn, 
whose yoice i¢ obliged to travel 
through ten feet of throat, and 
which it takes two men to carry, 


Wence its surprising gentleness in 
announcing the opening of the cere- 
monies, which began with the ap- 
proach of five figures, in the tallest 
of which the hald-pated, benign-fea- 
tured Maitreya, the Laughing Bud- 
dha, was easily recognizable, Ad- 
vancing slowly and with much dig- 
nity to the center of the square, they 
raised faces and arms in an attitude 
of benediction, first toward the tem-~ 
ple, then toward the points of the 
compass, bowing low each time; and 
thus not only the occasion but the 
entire universe had been included in 
the blessing of the god of happy 
ANgUry. 

Then, abruptly, the scene changed, 
Almost instantaneously the square 
was converted into a swiftly revolve 
ing kaleidoscope, in which a hundred 
forms swirled about, wearing the 
heads of animals, some with faces 
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painted green or of demons @ 
fying 2epect, and ail 
tridemts with death’s heads 
the handles What wih 
asic splendor of sanki-coloseg 
the rapidity of the ection, thes 
of the masks and vigorous ge 
the dancers, the lect was Ome 
OcciAental theatrical producers: 
ind # worth while to asalyzen 
figure represented the ke 9 
Ten Thousand Devils, E 
dent tal ssi cmising of 
tive notes of several kinds 
instruments, and 2 peculiar 
from sac erVike discs of 
t here were 


lama musicians sat uf 
mew helmets folded 
the top of the head. 

After this followed the 
the guardian gods of temples, 
and intimidating of visage, 
faces painted in black and 
stripes. It was explained that 
hatred of sin calls forth the 
sion that has a terrifying 
the evil-doer hut 2 soothing i 

the generality of folk. 

This number finished, a gros 
hdimeted, somber-robed priests, 
ed by the Da Lama, was 
cross the square toward an 
table occupying the center, L 
stood the libation bowl made fx 
a skull, a number of large and 
braziers std a variety of other @ 
jects used in the dances that i 
lowed, Most beeutiful of these 


ing robes such as are usually 
painted on the figures of the gods: 
the temples further south t 
have wide, flowing sleeves, and 
cape collar embroidered in scroll 4 
sign. A rosary of large beads ham 
to the waistline in front, where 
“wheel” holds them together 
three strands that encircle the fi 
These garments, like all those 
at Lama Miao, were of rich fm 
terials, heavily embroidered in &f 
and gold thread; and in design af 
character they testified to the tra 
of the Jama guides statement th 
they were of the original stock wit 
which the temple was endowed 1 
Klang Hesi, Sensing doubt in B 
exclamation at their fresh and 
blemished appearance, he explains 
that they were used only once 
year, and stored away carefully B 
tween whiles, Towering gilt hew 
pieces, mounted on a black dé 
about two feet in diameter, are wor 
with, them, and the face of ff 
dancer is not masked, To suppo 
the weight of the structure, whi 
must be considerably over eight 1 
ten pounds, the head is encased — 
a tight-fitting cap of velvet on te 
of which is laid a coiled pad, TI 
head dancer is to be distinguished | 
a black silk fringe that hangs dow 
from the edge of the headpiece; ar 
it may be remarked, incidentally, th 
in the premier danseur of Lan 
Miao the stage has lost an artist 
the first merit, 

The figure, however, is less 
dance than a series of stately pose 
with the legs widespread and 11 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Before the Throne of the Living “Buddha 


(Continued from page 44) 


toes turned sharply outwards, Chi- 
nese fashion. There is a long step 
forward, with the advancing foot 
far ahead of the body and the other 


knee bent; then a stop, and sud- 
denly a spirited whirl. Brass bra- 
ziers, with long chains, lighted by 


the Da Lama, are carried and swung 
continuously in a wide circle. The 
rhythm is slow, hypnotizing to watch, 
the whole movement being intended 
to convey majesty, which, indubita- 
bly, it does. In fact, in artistry of 
conception and execution, and in 
gorgeous scenic effect it presents a 
spectacle that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

On the second day of the festival 
of Ts’am Haren, the ceremonies of 
invocation are repeated in the open 
air, at the foot of a mountain, about 
three miles distant from Lama Miao, 
which bears on its summit one of 
the mounds, common in Mongolia, 
called obi. These constitute a way- 
side shrine, and are constructed by 
passing nomads, who place thereon, 
as a votive offering, any object from 
a stone to a hair from a horse’s tail, 
or a bit of cloth. This particular 
obi was surmounted by a wooden 
cross! 

A marquee for the Living Buddha 
is set up in the plain below it; and 
this being a purely religious occasion, 
it is not attended by the government 
officials. After a short service in the 
temple the procession sets out, pre- 
ceded by the devil-chasers and the 
“wild” beasts, and led by the Living 
Buddha in a “Peking cart” uphol- 
stered in yellow muslin and drawn 
by a sturdy mule. Behind him rum- 
bles a four-wheeled vehicle, on which 
a pavilion, containing a golden image 
of the Buddha, is mounted. A white 
elephant, of papier maché, is har- 
messed between the shafts, but the 
chariot is propelled by pilgrims; and 
this being another of the sources of 
blessing, competition for the privi- 
lege is keen, and the velvet-en- 
wrapped rope abnormally long. The 
less fortunate follow in solemn pro- 
cession behind. The object of the 
ceremonies is the bestowal of the 
Living Buddha’s beneficent influence 
on the countryside at large, that the 
winds of the plains may scatter the 
seeds of holiness broadcast. When 
the chariot bearing the image comes 
to a halt skin rugs are placed on the 
ground beneath it, and the entire 
company crawls under, from aft to 
fore, on hands and knees. 

Noontime sees the finish of all 
these rituals, and with a slight relax- 
ation of the tension the crowds begin 
to break up into small groups. The 
races are scheduled for the after- 
noon, but the enthusiasm such an 
event would inspire elsewhere is 
strangely lacking among these folk. 
Spending the intervening hours with 
the members of their own party, eat- 
ing occasionally, talking little, they 
appear to be generally preoccupied 
each with their own thoughts. Never- 
theless, this race “meeting, besides 
being an intéresting exhibition of the 
noble sport of kings, is the well- 
spring that supplies the many race- 
tracks of China: Hence it is an im- 
portant event, of more than local 
interest, especially to the owners of 


the entrants—the sale and purchase 
of a China racing pony having be- 
come a matter involving thousands 
of taels. 

At the three-mile track, as good as 
any in China, the Living Buddha, the 
Prince and suite, and the Chinese 
officials and staff occupy adjoining 
boxes in the grandstand, which is 
constructed of bamboo poles, with 
bamboo matting for roof. Many of 
the jockeys are lamas wearing red 
woolen robes and the _ round-top 
hats, and others are Mongol owners, 
in long robes, short jackets and 
straw hats. A sprinkling of Chinese 
jockeys, evidently from the tracks 
farther south, wore smart riding 
clothes and boots, and used the Eng- 
lish jockey saddle. Otherwise all 
saddles were of the Mongol variety 
—narrow, made of wood, with up- 
standing section fore and aft, and 
generally conceded to be a marvel of 
perfection in the art of producing 
discomfort. Equally undisputed is 
the complete effectiveness of the 
Mongol when viewed as a horseman. 

Directly after the races there was 
universal disintegration of the as- 
semblage into small groups preoc- 
cupied now with thoughts of the 
long trek homewards. We had at- 
tracted almost no notice from the 
pilgrims thus far; but now we were 
besieged, all at once, with friendly 
attentions and invitations to “drink 
tea”’—two words that formed their 
entire vocabulary of Chinese. These 
formalities, however, had to be ob- 
served along the road, or wherever 
opportunity offered, as a section of 
the Living Buddha’s residence had 
been set apart for us, and none might 
venture into the sacred precincts. 
Only the Amban’s wife was free to 
come, and did come each evening, to 
do the honors, and incidentally to 
gratify a naive and womanlike curi- 
osity as to matters relating to the 
toilet. The rear wall of the pontiff’s 
private temple formed a third side 
of the rectangle, but we were youch- 
safed no glimpse of our host, who is 
said to be extremely shy of per- 
sonal contact with the West. 

However, on the last morning of 
our stay, as we were busily collect- 
ing our impedimenta, there suddenly 
appeared .in the courtyard a. tall, 
dark-robed and impressive personage 
toward whom, in the twinkling of an 
eye, a dozen silent-footed servitors 
were running from all directions. 
They stood before him with bowed 
heads; and presently one of the num- 
ber backed away toward our quar- 
ters, and made known to us in 
hushed tones that we had been sum- 
moned by the Da Lama. Without 
the faintest inkling of what the visit 
might portend we delivered our- 
selves at once, and followed the 
messenger. 

The course lay through several 


shady courtyards and ended in one 


where stood, wonder of wonders, a 
modern, two and a half story stucco 
house, with green-painted window 
boxes, gay with brightly blossoming 
plants! As we approached the outer 
door opened silently, and disclosed 
a bungalow-type of interior, finished 
in wood, with seats and bookshelves 
‘ (Continued on page 48) 
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running the sides, in which the fig- 
ure of the Da Lama loomed large 
and imposing, for all that it was 
divested of the plumed helmet and 
bulky robes of more solemn occa- 
sions. But it occurred to us that 
this shaven-headed, jovial-faced host, 
clad in a brown robe tied round the 
middle with a rope belt, vividly sug- 
gested the figures one associates with 
certain European after-dinner bever- 
ages, and a glance at the table from 
which he had risen was sufficient to 
bear out the illusion—and to fill us 
with panic. For alas! It was spread 
with all the paraphernalia of feast- 
ing, and we had breakfasted already 
and copiously! 

The Amban’s wife, eyes gleaming 
merrily and pearl-strung headdress 
tinkling, was already seated, and be- 
gan at once to ply us with food, with 
the breezy, masculine gestures and 
manners which so utterly differen- 
tiate the Mongol from the Chinese 
woman. A conversation, of sorts, 
was kept up by the Da Lama, with 
the aid of a Mongol-speaking Chi- 
nese—we found no single lama who 
spoke or understood the language of 
the suzerain country—and mean- 
while the dreaded moment ap- 
proached, when the flagons of arrach 
would be brought into circulation. 
The native and immensely popular 
tipple, resembling vodka in appear- 
ance, and made from fermented 
mare’s milk, is possessed of a fiery 
potency that accords ill with the 
Western taste in morning drinks; 
and worst of all, etiquette demands 
that the glass be emptied at one 
draught. Hence, in sheer self-de- 
fense, we were obliged to pretend 
ignorance on this point; whereat our 
hostess gave vent to an explosion 
of mirth and derision, intended ob- 
viously as a challenge. Not so, how- 
ever, the tactful and understanding 
host, who made easy our escape. 

When, for the last time, we were 
stepping forth from the entrance to 
our domicile, we found him waiting 
on the terrace, a servant standing 
motionless beside him and _ holding 
a long parcel on outstretched hands, 
as if it were an offering about to 
be laid on an altar. Taking it from 
him the De Lama bestowed it upon 
us with a murmured benediction; 
then, with a bow, handed us a long 
visiting card which identified the 
donor of the gift. “Kanchurwa Mel- 
ken Hutukhtu Khan,” we read: “Liv- 
ing Buddha of Inner Mongolia,” and 
then, in larger script, “Akowan Yen- 


linpela.” When we opened the pack- 
age it was found to contain a thick 
bundle of incense sticks, black and 
of a very pungent fragrance. It was 
very choice, said the Da Lama, and 
used only on special occasions such 
as we had witnessed. 

The De Lama accompanied us part 
way toward the outer precincts, and 
watched as we climbed into the 
trusty motor that stood waiting, but 
lost to sight in the midst of what 
appeared to be the major part of 
the population of Dolon Nor and 
Lama Miao. With that presence 
looking on from a distance, they 
dared not shout as we moved off; 
but they smiled and waved arms and 
hats, and so we passed. Lama Miao 
lay somnolent in its bed of green 
velvet, its roofs and windows glitter- 
ing in the sunshine, but nowhere a 
sign of life; so that the scenes of 
the days before seemed the figments 
of a dream, in which we had wit- 
nessed the workings of a strange 
faith—devout, profoundly solemn, 
but achieving its effects without any/ 
patent evidences of austerity, as the 
term is understood in the West. 

Throughout the adventure we had 
contacted naught but the friendliness 
and benevolence of an instinctively 
hospitable people; but the picture, 
we discovered on re-entering Kalgan, 
was not complete. The vagaries of 
our pilot had led to fresh vicissi- 
tudes and consequent delays; and 
our non-appearance within a reason- 
able time had occasioned alarm in 
the town, owing to reports of a dis- 
aster that had occurred at Lama 
Miao not long after we had left. 
The secondary wife of the Living 
Buddha had been found dead—poi- 
soned, without doubt, by a rival. But 
immediately an ingenious story had 
been circulated to the effect that the 
deed had been perpetrated by the 
little devil who had been seen look- 
ing out from the eye of the camera, 
and who, having escaped thence, had 
been left behind. Truth to tell, it 
had been no one-man’s job to ply 
the instrument, as the crowds not 
only literally fell upon the operator, 
but snatched the camera from his 
hands, to peer into the opening with 
what we had thought to be mere 
curiosity. But we realized now that 
the vigor of some of the attacks had 
been inspired by fear and suspicion; 
and were rejoiced exceedingly that 
Li Ming had brought us back by 
paths too devious to be thought of 
by a native pursuer. 
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Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Room with Running Water | 
for one . 5 . $2.00 2.50 
for two . A . $3.00 3.50 


Room with Priyate Bath 


Hotel Wolcott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 
Ronee aes). | $2.00 2.50 
FC200. fn 2s 3.00 3.50 

Room with Private Bath 
rone . $3.00 3.50 
Te tWON en) ee 4.00 5.00 
arlor, Bedroom and Bath for one . . . $3.00 3.50 

$6.00 7.00 for two $4.00 4.50 5.06 


NO HIGHER RATES 
“*hese Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


( MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street - 
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You will like 

GLENEAGLES 

best in May 
and June 


To stay at Gleneagles Hotel in Spring is 
life overflowing with everything that goes 
to the making of a pleasurable vacation... 
where Scottish landscape and sport, and the 
delights of a famous hotel mingle into sheer 
joy. That’s why so many discriminating folk 
from the four quarters of the earth make a 
point of going there year after year. 

Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the Resident 
Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. The Hotel is 


under the direction of Arthur Towle, Controller LMS Hotel 
Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Literature obtainable from T. R. DESTER, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services from 
Euston Station, London. 


The Hotel is open throughout the year. 


GLENEAGLES 


HOTEL GOLF TENNIS DANCING FISHING 
SWIMMING RIDING SHOOTING (Clay Pigeon) 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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The Modern Vacationist 


Knows His Below Par 


Season... Jherefore 
Cunard-Anchor West Indies 


Cruises are appropriately 


scheduled = atte 


Cunard meets the rising intelligent 
demand for short winter vacations... 
For wise life-loving people who 
know that 12, 16, 18 or 26 days 
of tropical sun adds more years to 
their lives and more lilt to their minds 
thana year's expensive medical treat- 
ment... They realize that bask- 
ing in a sea-washed portis the perfect 
winter solution for ‘wet-feet nerves’ 
and routine office doldrums .. . They 
knowthatCunard presentsthe colorful 
diversion of the West Indies at less 
than summer vacation prices. They are 
the pioneers of a new vacation move- 
ment... and the roomy comfort of 


Cunard . the 


perfection of Cunard service... 


staterooms .. suave 


the 
gala atmosphere of Cunard lounges 
and verandah cafés... these are 
demanded by the modern vacation- 


ist as necessary holiday equipment. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, 
Port-au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 


Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Sailing Date 
from New York 


Duration | Min. 
of Voyage] Rates 


Steamer 


Jan. 6, 1930] s. s. Carinthia 16 days | $200 
Jan. 16, 1930 | s. s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, 1930 | s. s. Caledonia | 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, 1930 | s. s. Caledonia | 18 days | 200 
Apr. 12, 1930 | s. s. Samaria 12 days 175 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


The Land of fhe Sky 


By JOHN D. TOPPING 


A familiar landmark on the skyline at Asheville, Mount Pisgah 
is the highest peak in eastern America. 


As HE approach to Asheville from 
any point of the compass gives 
to the traveler the sensation of en- 
tering the gates of a medieval walled 
city. The high, surprisingly level 
plateau upon which the city is situ- 
ated is bulwarked on all sides by 
mountain barriers, the highest in 
eastern America. Rivers and the 
mountain winds, working through 
centuries of time, have carved the 
gateways in the walls through which 
the fine concrete highways and the 
railway lines ascend to the city. 

Through deep picturesque gorges 
and river valleys, the motorist makes 
the gradual climb, comes suddenly 
upon the surface of the rolling table- 
land and views in the middle dis- 
tance the modern resort metropolis 
which is Asheville, framed in its 
blue mountains. 

Should the visitor of twenty years 
ago return to Asheville today, he 
might possibly be at a loss to find 
his way about in the expanded city. 
But he would find much of the old 
Asheville in the hospitality with 
which he will be received and the 
keen enjoyment of life which he 
gains from the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of this upland region. 

The altitude is a factor which 
governs the cool summers of “The 
Land of the Sky.” The southern al- 
titude is conducive to the short and 
temperate winters and many thou- 
sands of visitors choose this season 
as the time for play in the midst 
of the scenic beauty of the high- 
lands. The hunter and hiker find 
abundant opportunity for their fa- 
vorite recreation. There are many 
hundreds of miles of bridle trails 
winding through the mountains for 
the lover of horses, and large mouth 
black bass may be taken during the 
winter season from the sixty or more 
placid lakes which have been cre- 
ated artificially in the mountain 
coves and valleys. 

A thousand miles of paved high- 
ways radiate from Asheville as cen- 
ter, in a network of scenic routes, 
offering to the motorist supreme en- 
joyment in the ever-changing vistas. 

Certain points in “The Land of 


the Sky” have become famous for 
their beauty. On the eastern slope 
of the Blue Ridge, Chimney Rock, a 
huge monolith, is poised a thousand 
feet above the blue surface of Lake 
Lure. Blowing Rock in the same 
mountain system is a wonder cre- 
ated by nature, a constant upward 
current of air giving the rocky pin- 
nacle its name, 

Sapphires found in the earth and 
the high precipitous shelving cliffs 
of Whiteside Mountain and other 
mountains nearby, are characteristic 
of the Sapphire Country in the 
vicinity of Highlands, N. C. Motor 
roads lead to the summit of Mount 
Mitchell, highest peak in eastern 
America and to near the crest of 
Mount Pisgah, familiar landmark on 
the skyline at Asheville. To the 
west of the city rise the Great 
Smoky Mountains soon to become a 
national park. 

An intensive conservation program 
fostered both by the state of North 
Carolina and the United States Gov- 
ernment has caused the creation in 
the mountains of a number of game 
preserves. Motorists seeking wild 
life may catch glimpses of some of 
the four thousand deer which are 
protected on the one hundred thou- 
sand acre preserve on Mount Pisgah 
and here also are elk, bison and wild 
turkeys. The abundance of wild 


life is most apparent during the | 
autumn and winter months when the | 
deer, in particular, seek the open, 


meadows in the lower altitudes. 

There is a subtle charm in the 
mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina, a certain friendliness, a dis- 
tinct personality in these highlands 
which, having once caught the atten- 
tion of the visitor, holds it and com- 
pels him to return and view them 
again and yet again. No snowcap- 
ped peaks crown the skyline, these 
are southern mountains blanketed in 
forest and cloaked in the mysterious 
and ever-present sapphire haze. Ro- 
mance and the adventurous thrill of 
the discovery of new scenes here 
await the motor explorer, captivating 
his imagination with the grandeur of 
the high places. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Speciali 
Consult me about j 
plans for Spring 


Summer conducted 
independent tours— 


. Europe ‘ 
. Cruises : 
.. Passion Play — 
.. Music Festivals 
. Expositions, F a 
. Motor Tours 
. Havana 
. Bermuda 
.. Hawaii 
. Steamship Ticke 


Ten successful year: 
catering to the trave 
enables me to satist 
torily arrange De Li 
Moderate or Tourist. 
commodations on L 
and Sea. 


Literature on request 


CHARLES A. JOL 


111 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 MOST COMPLETE CRUI 


MEDITERRAN 
5th Annual Cru 
Feb. 15 from Ne 
and visits every I 
ing country—in 
ports in15 countr 


6 islands. $74 
SCENIC ROUTE TO EU! 


NORTH C 


3rd Annual Crui 
June 28 to | 
Midnight Sun 
Norway's F 
Sweden, Gotlan 
mark, Scotland, F 


England. $55 


OTH cruises on th 
S. S. Calgaric, 
chartered from the W 
Line, and under persona 
of James W. Boring, 
ship of each limited to 
class only, Rates cove 
essary expenses, incluc 
over return tickets, 


Inquire of local agent or | 


JAMES BORIN 


TRAVEL SERVIC 


730 FIFTH AVE. NE 


MeaR Y, 1930 


ia 
droic Cracow— 


got “Poland’s Kings 
i bontinued from page 24) 
Fi 


yeand a mere monument of 
»emed to the Polish people 
enificant a thing. In accord 
me-old national custom they 
le’ to make a huge mound of 
@ilected from all the Polish 
Ids on which the great gen- 
i 4 fought. Today this mound 
idsmmutable as the distant hills. 
Jotfar away from this mound 
'o others which have been 
€ or centuries—the mounds of 
, the mythical first king of 
and Wanda his beautiful 
There gazing over the 
Pfs and soft green domes of 
d town below, your Polish 
mewill unfold the whole tale of 
rave man_ stepped straight 
mane realm of tradition onto the 
%of Polish history. Like Sieg- 
St. George and other heroes 
knightly age, he fought a 
2vouring dragon who was the 
; of the countryside. In the 
| rakus conquered the monster 
Wrcing him to drink half the 
Vistula, whereupon he imme- 
(7 burst open. 
the mound of Wanda is where 
4y buried her when they found 
*-ere on the banks of the Vistula 
nite and lovely after she had 
ned herself ... yes, it was for 
tism again. This daughter of 
| Krakus was possessed of so 
lous a beauty that it was 
in countries all about and 
vht about the first struggle be- 
1 Poles and Teutons, a struggle 
in has never ended to this day. 
herman prince loved her, but 
ng that marriage to him would 
trouble to her country, she 
herself into the Vistula rather 
yield to the dictates of her 


you should linger there by the 
sy walls of the old fortress till 
isun sets and a pale moon rises, 
e strange mounds will seem to 
a still larger on the landscape. 
n the curious round domes, the 
ominous spires and the jutting 
-lines of the city will seem less 
1 ever to belong to this hurly- 
y twentieth century. 
nd if, by chance, you should 
e there on St. John’s eve, when 
air is fragrant with the perfume 
June flowers and the sun most 
irely about his hour of going to 
, you will see gathered in the 
mnlight on the banks of the Vis- 
groups of peasant girls who 
e come from near and far. You 
’ watch them toss into the swift 
ent their beautifully woven gar- 
ls of flowers, each bearing its 
ted candle . . . and before that 
lle burns out, each maiden’s true 
» must catch her wreath. 
nd as you watch these girls who 
< and dress and think and pray 
as their fifteenth century grand- 
hers did, you will hear above the 
shing water and the excited 
ces a clear, true note, the trump- 
- in his tower again giving his 
fomecall 2). . Lour) times, east, 
t, north, south .. . back, back to 
days when knighthood was in 
rer and twentieth century days 
ways undreamed by prophets. 


VISIT ENGLAND 


and rent a temporary home of your own, but before making plans write to 


The C. and M. Agency, Limited 


Abbey House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


Managing D.rector - - - : Lr. Cot, G. E. V. THomas 
Secretary - - - - - - - - Mr. E. J. SELLs 


The personal service offered by the Agency has been described as unique 
because it is carried out wholly and only in the interest of the Visitor. 


If undecided, write for suggestions. If plans have been formed, write 
for information and advice. 


Established C. and M. Agency, Ltd. Incorporated 
1926 Abbey House Westminster 1929 
London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Proptagen, Sowest, London. Telephone, Victoria 8523 


Write for copy of booklet ON VISITING ENGLAND 
to TRAVEL, 7, West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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and the 


PASSION PLAY 


5 Countries 
all expenses sea and land 


C including Passion Play a 
%, se 
oe ¢ ee 
re eo 
M30 ge 
+7 a0: 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values —the result of years of specialization. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Now is the time for choice reservations 


Write for Booklet N 


SMART, yet homelike; fine foods and 


faultless service; aloof from noise,— 
yet neighbors to churches, shops, theatres By far the most popular 


and city life. Parking and garage facilities 
for guests arriving by motor. way to travel DS BG: 
HEN Axgustus ruled in 


Single rooms—$2.50 and up Rome, the noblest Romans of 

Double rooms—$3.50 and up them all travelled in the Cistum 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath—Suites +++ Today.... 

$8 per day and up 

: Gurope by Motor 
Combination Breakfasts. Table d’Hote é 4 

Luncheons and Dinners is the most satisfactory (and 

ee Hae reep) way to travel in 

all the countries of Europe... 

HOTELS Wherever you go, your trip 

LENOX d will be planned exactly as you 

an wish... Thefinestofcars..: 


Experienced, English-speak- 


BRUNSWICK ing chauffeur-couriers ... ; 


Offices with American person- 


BOSTON nel at your service throughout 
Europe. 
A uc PRIOR ; Write for Booklet B 
President and Managing Director FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.. Inc 
a9 ° 


551 FIFTH AVE. oe NEW YORK 
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Travel “cabin” 


the modern 
way to 


EUROPE 


In the famous transatlantic fleet of the 
United States Lines, headed by the Leviathan, 
World’s Largest Ship, are five magnificent 
cabin liners... George Washington, America, 
Republic, President Roosevelt and President 
Harding. On these ships there is no class 
distinction. The ship is yours—from stem to 
stern. Surrender to pleasure and sink busi- 
ness cares and responsibilities fathoms deep 
the moment you board... for the holiday 
spirit rules. Golf, tennis, shuffleboard, gym- 
nasiums and vast promenades to play the 
miles away by day... dancing, movies, 
bridge and fascinating festivities to speed 
them by night. Service? Splendid... from 
a steward who speaks your own language. 
Food? The finest American cuisine. Your 
stateroom? A revelation in roominess. 
Cost? Low...amazingly low. Be modernl 
Book your coming European trip ‘‘cabin’’ 
..now...under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED 
TATES 
LINES 


45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Sy 


Go places and 
do things ea ia 


Havana oo. 8 


How about that trip to Havana 
you've been threatening to take? 
Go this winter... before the bloom 
is off your desire. You will thrill to 
the skill of Cubans playing their 
favorite indoor sport... Jai ai. 
You'll strike an eager attitude on 
the terrace of the Jockey Club... 
and thrillingly anticipate the gait of 
your favorite — as the thorobreds 
flash by, neck and neck, on one of the 
most beautiful tracks in the world. 
You'll golf ‘mid palms and swim in 
turquoise seas. In this land of warm, 
generous sunshine and dreamy, de- 
licious moonlight . . . sport does 
the unexpected—it stirs the tropi- 
cal languor. 


Sail any Wednesday or Saturday in 
either of Cunard’s famous trans- 
atlantic sisters, the Caronia or 
Carmania. Minimum round trip rates 
first class only $175. All-expense 
tours of 9 to 20 days’ duration 
from $193 up. 


A GALA EVENT 
s.s.s MAURETANIA 


sails to Havana February 12 


This popular transatlantic flyer 
will be the largest and fastest 
steamer to Havana. If you are 
planning a trip to Havana, this 
Mauretania sailing represents 
the very last word in speed and 
luxury ...the high spot of the 
winter social season. 


See YourLocal Agent or 25 Broadway, N.Y. 


CUNARD 
HAVANA 
SERVICE 


The Last Kingdom of the Sea Elephant 


(Continued from page 36) 


dilated. They appear to be able to 
maintain equilibrium, and to float, in 
almost any position in or on the 
water. While the proboscides of the 
cows are scarcely one-third the size of 
that of the bulls, they are expanded 
and deflated in the same manner. 
Like the hippopotamus, the elephant 
seals float just beneath the surface 
of the water, with only the nostrils, at 
the tip of the trunk, showing. Un- 
like other seals and sea-lions, they 
are able to remain under water for 
long periods, one in the tank having 
been timed for six minutes lying 
flat on the bottom, without any move- 
ment. 
Studies of 


the elephant seals on 


Meditatively scratching his head with one of his five-fingered fore-flippers, 


enough action to keep from being 
washed ashore. When they start to 
land, they make use of their hind 
flappers as rigid fans, against which 
the force of the breakers hurls itself, 
materially assisting them in heaving 
their great weights on the beach, 
where they move, as has been de- 
scribed, like gigantic “inch-worms.” 

The very short fore-flipper is ex- 
tremely powerful, and used in much 
the same manner that a man might 
use a combination foot and hand. 
Though the hind flippers have no 
claws, the fore pair are armed with 
five nails each. These claws are 
black, hard, two to two and one- 


ciate 


this elephant seal demonstrated that his “paddle” is almost as effective as 
a man’s hand. 


Guadalupe Island, by A. W. An- 
thony, L. M. Huey and others, in- 
dicate that the elephant seal propels 
itself at considerable speed exclu- 
sively by the use of its hind flippers, 
held separated while swimming, and 
operated in much the same manner 
that a large fish uses its tail. These 
flippers form a pair of powerful 
propellers, and there are indications 
that these giant seals can drive them- 
selves through the water with a 
speed equal to, if not exceeding, that 
of the slim and much smaller sea- 
lion. It also is probable that there is 
no creature in the sea which can give 
successful battle to the sea elephant 
unless it be the largest of the sword- 
fish, and the outcome of such a con- 
test would be doubtful. The ele- 
phant seal of ordinary size can bite 
a fifty pound fish in two pieces as 
cleanly as if cut with a knife. 

At birth the elephant seal “pup,” 
or, more properly, “calf,” weighs 
one-hundred pounds or more, usually 
more. It is covered with black hair, 
which turns to yellowish gray, remain- 
ing thus until the animal is about one 
year old, when the first “molt” is 
believed to occur. It is not definitely 
known whether the calves are born 
always on shore or sometimes at sea, 
but the animals spend some days idly 
in the water in front of “Elephant 
Beach,” before hauling out on the 
rookery at the breeding season. At 
this time, they appear to eat very 
little, and remain floating with merely 


quarter inches long, and kept sharp- 
ened by the sand and gravel over 
which they help to move their twelve 
hundred to six-thousand pound bodies. 
One of the accompanying photographs 
shows the facility and the handlike 
manner in which the elephant seal 
uses its fore-flippers for scratching, 
and for throwing sand over itself 
when preparing for a siesta on the 
beach. Both fore and hind flippers 
are used in throwing sand and gravel 
at approaching enemies. Dead ele- 
phant seals are nearly always found 
covered with sand, but no one has 
observed whether these individuals, 
feeling the end approaching, cover 
themselves with sand, or are covered 
after they are dead by their fellow- 
members of the herd. Cannibalism 
apparently does not exist in this 
species. 

The “molt,” in which pieces of cu- 
ticle, as well as hair, are shed, ap- 
parently begins in May, and extends 
well on into October. After this 
shedding, the adults appear with slaty- 
blue skins quite similar to those of 
the land elephant. The long, wide 
and deep scars of battle with which 
the trunks, heads and necks of the 
bulls are covered, then assume a 
pinkish tinge, which they retain for 
some weeks, gradually changing to 
white. From the capture and preser- 
vation of the small herd now at San 
Diego, it is probable that much more 
will be learned regarding these unique 
marine mammals than is now known. 
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TRAVE 


HOWARD HO! 
LONDON 


Fs 


E legance and Lu. 


Every bedroom is fitted 
and cold water, central heat 
telephone. Many bedrooms: 
private bathrooms, also ] 
suites. The Restaurant serve 
finest of foods and wines 
brightest of surroundings, 
lounges are spacious and luxw 
Bedrooms from 10/6 ($2.50). 


Illustrated Booklet 
from ‘‘Travel,’” 7 West Sixt 
St., New York., or any Thos, 
& Sons’ office, where reserva 
can be made. 


Norfolk St., Strz 
MEDITERRANE 


CRUISE Jan. 29, $600 to $a 


New S.S. “Transylvania”, 66 da 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italj 


All dine one sitting; except about 4 
EUROPE: 
s.s.‘‘LANCI 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edit 
Holland, Belgium, Paris, (L 
Rhine, Oberammergau Passion 
Select clientele; the most and best for you 


Hotels, drives, fees, etc. inclu 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg, 


EUROP! 


EGYPT-PALESTIN 


WINTER - SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLE GIR TOURS 


‘mCORPORATED 


447-E PARK SQUARE BLI 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Air Travel Insura 
Annual Accident Poli 


no restrictions on air lin 


@ el.. 


and accident policie: 


. at no extra cost. 


lyzed for flying restri 
AVIATION PROTECTION 


] INSURANCE BROKERS TO A 


110 William Street New 


AD; 
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pb co} ow ger 


INT STCamESS scenic gr 
Perfect climate all t 
around. Speedy new mot 
Both ship and shore arran; 
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ilities. 75 
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and AROUND\ | Forillustrated literatu 
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AME RICA 10 Hanover Sq., Ne 
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MY GUESTS 
ENGLAND !! 


you to be able to say afterwards 
some former clients of mine 
id: “We never thought a trip 
ve been made so attractive!” 


1 tell you what I believe to 
nn my secret of success? When- 
y allowed me to do so, I ven- 
look upon my clients as real 
friends—not just revenue- 
-s—whom it was a very genuine 
as well as a duty to enter- 
d serve to the utmost of my 
And I feel proud that some 
seem to think that they have 
ven a service that money alone 
atdly buy. 
pcialize in escorted, private car 
n the British Isles, but I can 
arrange tours by road, rail, sea 
in any part of Europe. 


if you are planning a vacation 
side of the Atlantic, let me 
rom you as fully as possible. 
inquiry brings an individually 
ited reply and suggestions (I do 
Lieve in “cut and dried” itiner- 
but here is a brief 


Guide to Prices 


seks’ tour of England, Wales and 
(covering 1,400 miles) for five per- 
luxurious private car (1930 model 
ullman-Limousine or similar) with my 
a colleague’s full-time services, first- 
tel accommodation, all 
ind mineral waters excepted), ali 
s and sightseeing admission fees 
ut Ag an entirely inclusive charge of 
each. 


ame tour but using ahi hotels (pri- 
ec, 


meals (teas 


throoms when availa &c.) and 
iformed driver as well as your host- 
$276.85 each. Excess mileage in either 
y 12 cents per mile. 

also arrange for you to 


Drive Yourself 


30 sedan, fully insured for any length 
_ from one week upwards. | Charges 
cording to period and type of vehicle, 
se wanting to motor in this way for 
months can have a brand new (un- 
.merican or English make, six-cylinder 
$171.50 per month. 


sr periods, from $48.50 per week. 


rties of Students, éc. 


made special arrangements for such 
for 1930. Here is an example of cost. 
tour for party of twenty by de luxe 
- type) motor coach throughout, in- 
services of courier or guide-lecturer, 
- hotel accommodation, all meals (teas, 
id mineral waters excepted), all sight- 
idmission fees and gratuities, coverin, 
age of 100 miles daily, $9.30 eac 


mparing the above charges remember 
sing the actual owner of the motor 
used, I save you a separate operators 


ne to refer you to former clients who 
en my guests for periods varying from 


s to four months, 

HARMAR-SMITH 
House, c/o ‘“TRAVEL”’ 
Street, or 7 W. Sixteenth St. 
, Wl New York 


, Address—Escottours Wesdo London 


cAmericanizing, cAncient Bangkok 
(Continued from page 19) 


Hindus, evidenced by the inevitable 
multitudes of scarlet-mouthed ad- 
dicts, shares with opium-using the 
doubtful honor of being Siam’s pet 
vices. Yet I have seen much chew- 
ing gum unwrapped, and, worse still, 
publicly masticated. It is “coming 
in” and going in. The shops will 
sell you Pacific Coast canned sal- 
mon and California raisins in pack- 
ages; tinned fruit and tinned every- 
thing, all of which has come west- 
ward across the ocean in high-sided 
freighters which dock at modern 
wharves in the river. Keeping up 
with the Americans! How they long 
to! How her younger professionals, 
contractors, teachers, militarists, 
sports, wish they and their country 
had the money to transform their 
struggling infancy overnight! How 
impatient they are (as Young China 
is, too, northward in Cathay)! with 
the heaviness of the masses and the 
persistence of old blind traditions. 
Her wealthy young men—and their 
advanced sisters—expect to attend 
American and European colleges; 
and will, when they return, still love 
their Siam, but the lotus-meals of 
the West will have changed their 
lazy outlooks forevermore. 

I attended a gala-féte, the king’s 
birthday, last winter. Part of the 
celebration consisted of a regetta on 
the broader reaches of the Menam 
twenty miles above the capital. I 
was taken there in a _ speed-boat 
which could make thirty miles per 
hour—and did—and I arrived soak- 
ing in every thread. Were there na- 
tive boat-races and native water- 
sports? Not much. The regatta 
was mainly a series of motorboat 
races. Outboard and built-in motors 
thundered about for a whole after- 
noon in contests watched and run- 
off in true Western fashion. And 
thousands upon thousands watched 
from sampan and shore, cheered 
and wagered, as any twentieth cen- 
tury crowd would have done any- 


where. ... It seemed a little sad 
that the ancient dragon-boat races— 
for ages dear to the Chinese heart— 
were parodied as comedy spectacles. 
The long narrow dragon-boats were 
there to be sure; but they were 
manned by a score of rowers apiece 
and paddled by crews garbed fantas- 
tically and comically for the farce. 
Shades of classic China! I knew 
that I saw there the lingering death 
of a culture and the birth of a new 
—and hybrid—one. 


Yes, Siam is coming on. English 
taught in all schools, is the “official 
language” obligatorily used side by 
side with Siamese everywhere in 
public signs and government docu- 
ments. The panung of bright hue is 
being definitely displaced—for the 
men at least—by the trouser and 
shirt. Siam has gasoline stations. 
And garages. Cigarettes, as well. 
Her metropolis is forgetting its up- 
country rice fields and teak forests, 
whose wealth and toil is the sole 
prosperity of the kingdom. Her 
peasants work on in the vast rural 
areas and coolies of China and India 
slave at her menial tasks in her 
several cities. But their wants and 
their wails are drowned out by the 
more alluring and insistent sounds 
of mechanical jazz and its allies. 
Where will it stop—if at all? And 
when—if it does? The long culture 
whose history is the history of a 
sensitive, brave and vigorous peo- 
ple, is something which the elders 
of Siam must look back to with 
sighs and a sense of defeat. It was 
the work of the hands and hearts of 
native artists, and a colorful re- 
ligion grew out of it. It was the 
work of simple people who “knew 
little of the struggle for existence” 
(as the guide-book said). Now they 
are learning a good deal. Let us 
pray that Western civilization prove 
not another White Elephant on their 
hands—like those housed behind the 
royal palace! 


Sanguinary ‘Rites in fhe ‘Philippines 
(Continued from page 38) 


As we approached, a peculiar sound 
reached our ears for which at first 
we could find no explanation. It 
filled the air. It was as though some- 
one were slapping together large 
boards with rapid-fire speed. I found 
the explanation later in an item in 
the previously mentioned Manila Bul- 
letin, which I shall quote in part. 
“Immediately after the masses, the 
bells ‘went dead’ as a sign of mourn- 
ing for the death of Jesus. They 
will not be rung until Saturday morn- 
ing as a sign that the Lord had 
been dead for these two days. In- 
stead, wooden clubs will be used to 
designate the hours of the day and 
as warnings of church festivities 
during the period.” 

Standing at the doorway of the 
church was a very ornate float in the 
form of a pedestal supporting a fig- 
ure of the Virgin. The pedestal was 
made from a silver-like metal; the 
figure of wax. Scores of candles 
covered the float, many of them be- 
ing housed in the so-called “Filipino 
candlesticks,” consisting of a metal 


base and stem and equipped with a 
glass globe. The float was mounted 
on wheels and was to be drawn by 
men. Far into the darkness stretched 
the line of candle bearers, and here 
and there other floats twinkled like 
Christmas trees in the darkness. 

Inside the church all was dim. A 
single bright light before the cross 
burned at the altar and left the long 
arched ceiling in a soft light. The 
odor of heavy incense pervaded the 
air. 

Soon the procession was under 
way. A small discordant band brought 
up the rear. The line of candles 
moved forward, stopped, and then 
moved forward again. The dots of 
light bobbed up and down and the 
marchers walked with deliberate step. 

Proceeding to a vantage point from 
which we could watch the procession 
from start to finish, we were soon 
rewarded by the appearance of the 
leading float. At the head came the 
cross borne by two small boys. Fol- 
lowing them were dozens of other 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Sanzuinary “Rites in the ‘Philippines 


(Continued from page 53) 


children, each bearing his candle and 
cach very solemn and dignified, The 
floats depicted scenes from the life 
of Christ; those scenes which took 
place at the time of his death—the 
betrayal, with Jesus in the hands of 
the Roman soldiers, for example. 
The most ornate and beautiful of the 
floats was that depicting the body of 
the dead Saviour lying within a mag- 
nificent pglass-sided casket. Another 
float bore the lovely image of the 
Virgin, the face of the image being 
especially beautiful in its calm and 
compassionate expression. 

A stringed orchestra and a chanting 
choir of young children, a woman, 
and two men added to the strange- 
ness of the procession with exotic 
religious music. Young men and 
women followed the children in the 


procession, their handsome brown 
faces weird in the candle light. On 
the heels of the young people came 
the older ones and finally the nuns. 
aces expressing such utter tran- 
quillity and self-sacrifice J have never 
before seen aud one could not but be 
inspired with piety towards these 
women as they moved slowly along 
muttering or speaking aloud their 
prayers in their high-pitched native 
dialect, 

The wailing of the violins and 
guitars faded into the distance. The 
thumping of the drum beats became 
fainter. One by one the twinkling 
floats turned the corner and disap- 
peared, The last candle bearer came 
trudging past. Soft childish voices 
catne ever fainter to us, borne by the 
warm tropical breeze. 


Carta}ena—Queen of the Spanish eMain 


(Continued from page 33) 


000, paid for in 200 bars of silver, 
Individual ransoms, valuables and 
guns increased the amount of the 
booty to 400,000 ducats, After re- 
maining in Cartagena for almost 
two months, Drake gailed for 
Havana, He died in 1597, near Porto 
Bello, and was buried at sea, 

Two more raids by Captain Jean 
Baptiste Ducasse and by Baron de 
Pointo occurred in the seventeenth 
century and this in spite of the fact 
that costly fortifications had recently 
been erected, It is said that the fort 
of San Felipe was twenty-seven 
years in building and cost $11,000,- 
QO0, 

The twentieth century has brought 
inevitable changes to the old city and 
Colombians are very hopeful today 
of Cartagena’s future. Its harbor 
is one of the best in the world. 
Ships of almost 40,000 tons may an- 
chor in its bay, five miles long and 
two miles wide. ‘The city’s location, 
of which it has just begun to take 
advantage, was throughout a long 
period, an obstacle to its develop- 
ment. This was due to its isolation 
from the Magdalena River, the great 
artery of traffic into Colombia’s in- 
terior rich in the real El Dorado 
tradition and whose agricultural 
and mineral resources are still, in 
large part, awaiting exploitation. 
Cartagena, as a maritime port, has 
long aspired to a connection with 
the Magdalena, the natural route 
into the interior, Barranquilla, not 
on the coast but on the river, con- 
structed a railroad to Puerto 
Colombia which gave it an access to 
the Caribbean Sea not to be had by 
the water route with its shifting 
sands, 

Then Cartagena, the rival of Bar- 
ranquilla, achieved connection with 
the Magdalena by the construction 
of a railroad and gradually began to 
recover its lost importance, For dur- 
ing colonial times, this city had 
served as storehouse for the pre- 
cious metals brought from distant 
regions whose ores were more 
coveted by the Spaniards and more 
intensely worked than those of this 
part of the continent. In Cartagena 
this wealth from Chile and Peru 
was stored, awaiting shipment to 


Spain. The colonial city was also 
a distributing center for merchan- 
dise and arms from the metropolis 

For some years Cartagena’s busi- 
ness men have been accustomed to 
flying. They make the trip to Bar- 
ranquilla, one hundred and twenty 
kilometers to the east, in an hour. 
rom this river city, they may con- 
tinue to Girardot, below the plateau 
on which Bogot4 lies, a distance of 
one thousand kilometers and a voy- 
age which, made by steamer, may 
take over a weck, and now, by air, 
is made in only eight hours. 

The greatest cattle enterprises in 
Colombia are in this department of 
which Cartagena is the chief city, 
On the haciendas in the valley of 
Sinu two million cattle graze. There 
are 22,000 on the ZerAstegui ranch 
while 20,000 more could find pas- 


turage, Mompos is the center of 
this region which Cartagena also 
controls, 

Cartagena is also the inlet and 


outlet for the Atrato country, con- 
taining the richest platinum mines 
in the world. There are valuable 
coal mines in the Sinu valley, 

Thus for many reasons Cartagena 
will soon take its place as one of 
the busiest ports on the South 
American continent. Through it will 
pass the raw materials raised in the 
interior on an enormous scale and 
in constant demand in the markets 
of both Europe and North America. 

But no less interesting than Carta- 
gena’s future is the past of this 
old city, whose business men are 
now looking ahead. And from this 
past, equally real as the future, for 
all the throb of industry on pampas 
and rivers to the south and east, 
there is no escaping, This past has 
been a long one. Its imprint on 
these narrow streets, on these ma- 
jestic forts and convent walls, re- 
mains indelible. So many mira- 
dores on the roofs of old houses, 
looking out to the sea! For those 
who know the city’s history, the 
martial steps of a midnight patrol 
passing through a shadowed colon- 
nade, revive a past never really for- 
gotten and one which these people, 
despite their zeal for progress, do 
not wish to forget. 
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something of the national spirit, 
“Meantime the national church lo- 
cated by L’lenfant on his plan—a 
place akin to Westminster Abbey 
and St, Paul’s in London, to Notre 
Dame in Paris, to St. Peter's in 


which national 
celebrated, national 
commemorated, and 
national calamities may bring even 
the creedless to their knees—such a 
place of worship remains for the 
dim future. 

“In days of old, when Washing- 
ton was slowly emerging from for- 


Rome, a temple in 
events be 


‘ 
DE 


may 


heroes may 


est and swamp, it was jeeringly 
called the City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances. Today, with all the new 
buildings (public, semi-public and 
private) in progress, it may well 


take the name of the City of Mag- 
nificent Possibilities.” 

The story of Washington’s de- 
velopment as told by Charles Moore 
is more than a fascinating fragment 
of American history. It holds a 
lesson for all the citys of this coun- 
try, particularly for the younger 
cities which may still plan for the 
future. The ugliness of our com- 
mercial metropolises is to a great 
extent due to Jack of foresight. 
What a magnificent thing it would 
have been if our larger cities had 
planned for the future in those 
days of tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion that followed the Civil War. 
However, it is not too late to learn. 
The problem of our cities today is 
complex, but it can be solved, 
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The Black Jews of cAbyssinia 


(Continued from page 57) 


almost unknown. Divorce exists, but 
it is rare. The holy days of the Fa- 
lashas are almost identical with those 
of the Jews of the outer world. 

The question of the mental and 
physical vigor of the Falashas has 
been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. 

To me the Falashas in general 
looked healthy and alert. Robust- 
ness one does not expect to find in 
any Abyssinian, but to the best of 
my observation the Falashas com- 
pared favorably in physique with 
their Christian countrymen. It would 
be strange if it were not so. Their 
very industry must have been tonic 


to both brain and muscle. Moreover, 
the Mosaic laws of hygiene could 
have hardly been bettered given the 
living conditions they had to meet, 
and the Falashas are removed from 
those conditions more by centuries 
than by change. 

My stay among them carried some- 
thing of the quality of interest and 
excitement of the imagination that 
comes with the sight of things ex- 
cavated after centuries of burial. It 
formed a bridge from the present 
back to the far past. Biblical chroni- 
cles were no longer to me merely 
ancient religious history. They be- 
came the records of the life of a 
people not unlike these Falashas. 


The Enchantment of Hungary’s eMetropolis 
(Continued from page 16) 


doubtful asset. Illusions disappear 
as she noisily gulps her food. 

This brings to the fore that in 
Hungary there are but two classes 


in society and a wide breach be- 
tween them. You belong to the 
gentry, or you don’t. Hungarian 
gentry are exquisite; the lower 


classes are crude and coarse, though 
not unkindly. There is a middle 
class in the making which has some 
of the polish of the one with the 
coarseness of the other. 

At another table in the corner al- 
ways sat a former Russian prince 
and his monocled staff of friends. 
Somewhere in Russia he had an es- 
tate of 30,000 acres—whole villages, 
town houses and country castles, 
jewels and art treasures. He was 
scarcely more than twenty-eight 
years old. His father had been one 
of the commanding generals and a 
member of the Imperial Staff, and 


later made commander-in-chief of 
the White Army. One day the 
young prince yonder drifted into 


Budapest a beggar, penniless, starv- 
ing. But the is prospering now. He 
has a little job as a clerk some- 
where and he has managed to col- 
lect some cheap hand-me-downs of 
clothes so that he may appear de- 
cently at some of the more or less 
pretentious gatherings to which he 
is invited. And he may dine sumptu- 
ously at Pinke’s once a day! 

I would not be doing Budapest 
justice were I not to both mention 
and recommend one eating place 
that is non pareil. Whenever I 
think of Budapest, I think of the 
Alt Nussbaum. It is Budapest per- 
sonfied for me in so many ways. It 
is Hungarian cuisine au jus. You 
will find there such a typical gypsy 
orchestra, and last but not least the 
Nussbaum is managed by a delight- 
ful character who imparts all his 
charm to his viands, wines and sur- 
roundings. 

I would suggest that you permit 
him to give you “the works.” You 
will have complimented and pleased 
him for which you will receive 
dividends in the coin of the gourmet. 
It will be a long meal, I warn you. 
I should count upon four hours, if 
I were you. 

To give you an idea what a feast 
at the Alt Nussbaum is I shall tell 


you what my wife and I actually ex- 
perienced one night there. It was 
the occasion of my second visit. I 
did not know how to order the first 
time. 

I telephoned Herr Hoffmann so 
that I found him awaiting us at the 
door when we entered about nine 
o'clock. He bowed us all the way 
into the Garten where we found our 
table decorated with flowers. The 
Primas, or gypsy orchestra leader, 
was brought up and we were asked 
what we should like played. And 
we said, “Give us Zigeuner (gypsy) 
music!” They let loose and cock- 
tails were brought in. We asked 
Herr Hoffmann if he would not do 
us the honor of sitting with us dur- 
ing part of the evening at least. 
This brought more golden gustatory 
dividends. 

The piece de résistance of Alt 
Nussbaum is always paprika huhn, 
a la Hoffmann. Well, as goulash 
is the ordinary national dish of 
Hungary, so paprika huhn is the na- 
tional dish extraordinary. Made in 
the Alt Nussbaum it touches the 
hem of sublimity. But mind you, 
there must be a cocktail—be care- 
ful not to spoil it by taking two, 
because there are wines aplenty to 
follow. By the time you have 
finished the anchovy appetizers you 
have begun to float upward toward 
the desirable upper region where the 
paprika huhn is habitat. A dash of 
French chablet followed by Hun- 
garian tokay and of course cham- 
pagne. But I am soaring ahead of 
my story. The paprika huhn is self- 
contained. You take just a soupcon 
of chablet to open up the pores of 
the gustatory glands so that they 
will be on their mettle. Then you 
take a mouthful—a delicate mouth- 
ful of the paprika chicken genteelly 
immersed in its own creamed sauce; 
swallow slowly so that the pores and 
palate all get their dripping share; 
half close the eyes and the effect is 
curious—you can’t tell whether you 
are hearing that entrancing gypsy 
music or tasting it! 

So I leave you, with your mouth 
full of paprika huhn, the cream of 
Budapest, the savor and flavor of 
exotic Hungary, that will bring you 
back again, and again, should you 
ever once taste it. 
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